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BEAUTY'’S DWELLING. 





BY MISS VANDENHOPFF. 





Minsrrets sing of Beauty's power, 
Sages yield to Beauty’s spells ; 
Warriours quail ‘neath Beauty's eye : 
Prithee say where Beauty dwells? 


Is she seated on the brow, 

Or the graceful form so round ? 
*Mid the roses on the cheek 

Is not Beauty blushing found ? 


Is she seen in wreathing curls ? 
Does she smile in sparkling eyes, 
Dancing ‘neath the iv’ry lid ? 
Ah !—'ts there that Beauty lies ! 


No—the eye and check can fade ! 
Beauty owns immortal grace ; 
Throned she sits within the soul— 

That is Beauty's dwelling place ! 





Se ——— 


SKETCHES OF REAL LIFE. 








THE MISCHIEF-MAKER. 


“Tue course of true love never did run smooth.” Didn't i! 
Let any man look round him for a single moment, and he will see 
how unfounded and absurd is this observation of Mr. William 
Shakspeare. Pray, what was there te hinder the equable flow of 
the true love of your neighbour, Mr. Bibbs, and his fat wife! Was 
there any objection on the part of parents—any trouble fromm rivals, 
oreven any delay about pin-money and settlements! Not a ves- 
twe of any of these things. In the course of the accustomed 
number of months they were fairly and legally married, without a 
engle ripple m the stream of their courts) !p, and have been a 
pattern-couple, without quarrels, disagreements, or misunderstand- 
mgs of any kind whatever, for twenty or thirty years. But you 
say, perhaps, their love is not frue love. Isn't it! I grant he 
wrote no sonnets; she never thought of suicide; Ae never men- 
tioned a dagger to her in his life ; and | have no reason to believe 
that she, even at her first ball, considered Mr. Bibbs an angel. But 
their love was true enough, for all that—a good, solid, substantial 
love, fitted for all weathers, ballasted with a good deal of plain sense, 
and not without a glance of affectionate regard to the comforts of 
a well-spread table, easy-hung four-wheeled carriage, and pretty 
little income of eight or nine hundred a-year. ‘This is my definition 
of true love. If you prefer Shakspeare’s account of it, and con- 
sider no love worth having that is not accompanied with woes and 





accidents, quarrels among friends, and other accessories, I beg to 
say you have not made such use of your powers of observation as 
you ought to have done, or you would have found out, long ago, 
that such loves as those are never lasting. And this, I take it, is 
the reason that authors of novels generally close their stories with 
a description of the wedding. If they continued their labours, how 
different would be the scene! Waverley and Rose Bradwardine 
fvag to Boulogne for debt ; Henry Morton and Edith Bellenden 
separated from incompatibility of temper; not to mention the 
celebrated divorce case before the House of Lords, ** Regmald 
Dalton versus Cyril Thornton!” Will no person of an inquiring 
tam of mind give us a postnuptial account of all the heroes and 
veroies who have excited our interest so intensely’ It would put 
a good deal of romance to flight, and teach us the great and useful 
esson that people may be just as happily married in the good old- 


ashioned way—bridemaids, marriage favours, and wedding-cake— 
as if they nearly broke their necks jumping out of up-stairs win- 
sows, and hurrying off to Gretna Green. But, mercy upon us! 
we have vot into such a prodigious passion w tth love matches, and 
sighing, and dying, that we have forgotten the main object with 
which we began this paper, which was to give notice to the reader 
that, if in this eventful history he finds difficulties thrown in the way 
of the hero and the heroine, he is not to imagine that those diffi- 
culties prove that their love was one whit more sincere than if all 
had gone * gaily as a marriage bell,” from the first agony of pop- 
ping the question to the last extremity of putting on ‘the ring 
No; it certainly did so happen that, in this one particular instance, 
tne course of true love was occasionally somewhat rough ; but it 
by no means follows that the roughness was the cause of the love 
being true, or that the truth of the love was the cause of the cours« 
of itbeinz rough. So much for Shakspeare ; and now for John 
Hantagenet Simpkinson 

_ The labours of the Statistical Society, I s pose, have left very 
lew people in ignorance that ours is a borou@h town, though the 
abitants have not the inestimable privilege of hating each other 






cnciples of the purest patriotism once every three or four 
Years, when soaring squire or ple thoric manufacturer is 
‘aditious of a seat in parliament ; by which periphrasis I would 
aave it understood that we return no member, albeit we have a 
mayor and corporation, a town-hall and lock-up house, and other 
uusible signs of corporate dignity 

Cast your eye, oh reader! “through the dim vista of departed 
Years,” and it is highly probable, if you look sharp, you will see a 
southful couple seated under the elm-trees at the west end of the 
“eurishing town of Buzzleton, on the fourth day of June, eighteen 
bundred and thirty-seven. I cannot take it upon me positively to || 





some 








affirm that the lady was “ beautiful exceedingly,” or that she had 


| the slightest appearance of being a native of a “ far countrie ;” 


| for it was impossible to suppose for a moment that those bright, 
| cherry-looking lips, rosy-coloured cheeks, and mild happy blue eyes, 
| belonged, by possibility, to any one but a nice modest English girl 
|| of eighteen or nineteen. Nor would it be safe to delude the reader 
!| into an improper sympathy with the hero, by hinting that he had 
|, the slightest resemblance to those “ whiskered pandours and those 
|| fierce hussars’’ who make such a tremendous sensation in novels of 

fashionable life. No one could ever have fancied him a Hungarian 
| magnate, or Polish prince, or even a German baron ; for the fat 

county of Suffolk was visible in every feature of the object of my 

description. A brown surtout with black buttons, thrown loosely 

back, showed a considerable extent of a fancy-coloured waistcoat ; 

for the interesting individual—(but why keep up a vain mystery, 
|! which the accomplished reader has penctrated long ago!—it was 
Simpkinson, junior, hunself; in short, John Plantagenet Simpkin- 
sitting ¢éte-d-téte with Mary Padden)—for the 
individual, as | was gomg to say when this parenthesis interrupted 
me, rejoiced in a vast expanse of chest, of which he was a little 
|, conceited; though candour at the same time compels me to admit, 
that the ample * breadth and verge enough” which was so becoming, 
and indeed heroic, as revealed by the aforesaid fancy-coloured 
waistcoat, extended itself considerably below the point at which ut 
ought to have grown * fine by degrees, and beautifully less,” and 
constituted altogether a stout, square-built young man, with every 
appearance of health and strength, but none of that stiff-necked 


son, interesting 


noodleism which the French people and English milliners call an 
You will perhaps ask why this jolly, good-humoured 
looking young gentleman had such a magnificent name as Plan- 
tagenet; but I submit that that is a question more properly directed 
to his godfathers and godmothers than to me; but, at the 
time, if you merely ask for information, and with no sinister inten- 
tion, I will only mention to you that his father was the 
quent man in our parish, and rejoiced in long words 


air distingue. 


sate 


most clo- 
Now, as 
you will observe, of four svllables, 


») , 
Plantagenet is a name, as 


whereas Stubbs is only of one, you will at once see 
reason why the royal denomination was preferred, and the name of 
Mr. Stubbs, the opulent brewer in Chadfield, 
but of course 


a prima faci 


the maternal uncle, 
for this occasion re ie ected Th 
you are at liberty to devise any other reason for it that may be more 





sis ny own opinion : 


ayrecable to yourself a 
“So you are going off to-morrow, Tadgy’” sail Miss Padden 
And here, oh reader, in another parenthesis, let me call your atten- 


tion to the endearing diminutive *“* Tadgy,” short for Plantagenc 


’ 








To what vile uses may we come, Horatio 
| ** Yes,” said Tadgy, with a mournful shake of the head 
“Oh it must be such a pretty place . that London, with Hvd« 
park, and Almack's, and Westminster-abbey, and Madame ‘Tussaud 
How I envy vou all the sights! Aint you happy, Igy '” 
* No,” replied the youth, “I would rather stay at Buzzleton, 
and be near you, Polly.” 
* Your servant, Mister Plantagenet,” 
withdrawing her hand from the clasp of the sentimental swain, but 





ua 


said the young lady, gently 
whether trom coque trv or propriety, or to preserve a new white kid 
glove, I will not undertake to determine ; * I wasn't fishing for a 
compliment, I assure you.” 

* But it is no compliment, Polly; it is only the truth ; 
shouldn't I be sorry to leave Buzzletont ‘There will be 
walks like this, nor listening to your songs, nor talking of what's 


and why 


no nice 


to happen.” 

“When?” interrupted Miss Padden 

* Why, when vour father and mine think we are sensible. Now 
don’t prete nd, Poll 
to hear you tell me 
keep constant for the two years, and marry me at the end.” 





y—for this is our last day together, and I war 
again, seriously and solemnly, that you will 
* Shall we be sensible then, Tadgy!” 
archly at the earnest face of her admirer 

“ Father says so,”’ was the reply, and in a tone that showed that 
that awful authority would have secured Mr 
dence to a still more wonderful event 


inquired the lady, looking 


Plantage net's cre 








* We ought to be much obliged to our fathers,” said the voung 
lady, * for guaranteeing such a reformation ; but indeed, Tadgv. 
| the chance of changing your mind is all on your side You will 


| see such designing people at Almack’s and Vauxhall and—” 


} 


lear Polly 





* Neve r trouble yourself about designing ople » « 
write to me every week, and as I am to come down every half year 
for three weeks, we shall do almost as well as if we met.” 

* And you will write faithfully, and think of me always?” 
Mary, in a voice from which all liveliness had disappeared 

Mr. Plantagenet Simpkinson again laid his hand upon the pretty 
little white kid glove, which this time 
lookmg m the sweet blue eyes which I have already mentioned, said 

* Won't I ’—that’s all.” 

Miss Padden seemed quite as satisfied with this declaration as if 
it had been made in the words of fire upon the bended knee; and | 
do not feel myself at liberty to give anv account of what was said 
At the end of that ume an 


said 


was not withdrawn, and, 


on either side for at least ten mimutes 
individual was seen walking towards them at the other extremity 
of the alley. 
** Here's that horrid boy, Bob,” said Marv, looking disple ased 
*“Tnfernal troublesome fool'” muttered Mr. Plantagenet, 
should like to kick him into the river.” 





The inquiring reader is anxious to be informed who and what was 
30b. Bob was Marv’s vounger brother, and the most disagreeable, 
detestable boy that ever was known in Buzzleton. Those who had 
studied Gulltrer’s Trarels called him the Yahoo; 
only to their own sense of fitness in the art of nomenclature called 
him the Beast. But this, being a generic name, was varied by the 
more acute disciples of Buffon, by referring him to any particular 


those who trusted 





species which appeared appropriate to his peculiar qualities— 
the ass, the owl, the ostmch, the baboon, and a variety of other 
resp ctable citizens of the animal kingdom, were called upon to 
furnish a designation for Mr. Robert Padden; and it was this 
amalgam of Mr. Polito’s menagerie that caused such a disagreeable 
sensation by his appearance in the elm walk, and excited a strong 
inclination in the usually pacific bosom of Plantagenet to drown 
him in the deep waters of the Buzzle. Bob, however, as if uncon- 
scious of any feelings of the kind, lounged up to where the youthful 
pair were seated, and, with a sulky look towards the young gentle- 
man, inquired of his sister what she was always walking about with 
Tadgy Simpk's'n for? 

“ Your sister has a right to please herself, 1 suppose,” said Mr 


Simpkinson, indignantly 





“1 s'pose she has—and she does it too,” replied the agreeable 


youth; “IT only want to know who she'll walk with next, when 





you're gone up to the grocer’s shop in London.” 

* Grocer’s shop!” exclaimed Plantagenet ; “it is the greatest 
West India house in the city.” 

* Well, they sell sugar, don't they ’—and that’s a grocer, isn't 
it? There's no use trving to gammon us here. You're gomg to 


be a grocer ; 
thing better than (has, 

* What do you mean, Robert asked the sister 

“Why, Bob Darrel, the Chadfield doctor. You know very well 
what I mean; but he’s married now, and so you're doing the civil 
to Tadey 

* Never mind him, Mary, my dear,” 
time, 


now, @he last man Mary was spoony with was some- 


at any rate 


saul Tadgy ; “I don't be- 
I never knew that you 





lheve a word he savs At the same 
were acquainted with Dr. Darrell.” 
“IT had a fever three years ago, when | was staying at your 


uncle Stubbs's, and he was called m.’ 
for young Stubbs, that's gone 


Those 


* Yes, and nearly called out too; 
into the army, wanted to shoot him for bemg too attentive 
doctor fellows are always squeezing hands, and clutching hold of 


arms ; and pretend it’s only feeling the pulse. I think Stubbs 
should have shot him.” 


“What for’” asked Plantagenet 


“Why, for marrying that other woman. He ought to have mar- 


ried Mary 


“How can you listen to such nonsense, Tadgy '” said Mary ; 


“you know Dob's agreeable way of saying plicarant things ] 
assure you Dr. Darre! was only a very good and kind doctor; and 
if you like to belheve me rather than Bob, you will not mind any- 
thing more he says.” 


Plantagenet looked at the honest open countenance of his future 





bride, and saw that no deceit could possibly he on those sunny 
cheeks, and in those clear mnocent eves; so he gave her hand a 
gentle squeeze, and looked with meflable disdaim on the mischievous 


countenance of Muster Bob 

“Well, said that ue nthe “you needn't sit billing and 
all day. I'm afraid somebody may go and tell father; 
and TI know he would be very angry if he knew you had been carry- 


squire . 


cooing here 


ing on your rics before the whole town You had better come 
home, Marv: for if anybody does tell father, and I'm called in as 
a witness, I'm afraid T must tell all Pve seen.” 

‘What have vou seen, you insolent blockhead’ said Plantage- 
net, si y up 


Oh, never mind! If vou're really gomg to marry our Mary, it 


h matter I only hope she won't be disappointed 





‘IT never was disappointed, you idle, false-tongued, intolerable 


wretch ! exclaimed Mary, the tears of anger and vexation spring 
uv to her eyes 
= Wer 

a pl istire to come; tor you 


“then that's 
upon it, Tadgy 
forget you as casily 


re} lied the benevolent brother ; 


n't you? 


may ce pend when 


rises to be ag 
as lr. Darrel 
I'he speaker eame more abruptly to a close than was his custom ; 


' 
wer on his own account, he'll 





for he saw something so peculiar m the flashing eves and swelling 
chest of Plantagenet, that he thought it better to decamp at once 

He accord rly strolled off m the same listless manner mn which he 
had made his approach; and the lovers felt as if relieved from some 
hornble oppression, when they saw the long tiwure of the over. 








rown Yahoo—with hrs coat a mile too large for his thin body, and 
his trousers a mile too short for his long legs, thereby revealing 
nearly the whole extent of his Wellingtons—slowly disappear at 
the turning of the elm walk 

‘Thank heaven I have not shoved him into the water!” was 
the pious exclamation of Plantagenet, when he found that, for this 
occasion, he was free from the guilt of murder 

*“T can't understand what pleasure the boy can have in saying 
disagreeable things, and inventing such abominable stories,’ was the 
contemporancous observation of his sister 

And hereupon followed a full explanation of all the incidents that 
the Yahoo, e1 r then or at any former time, had alluded to; and, 


as usually h ens in affairs of that kind, both parties felt that the 





attempt of Mr. Bob to sow dissension had had the very opposite 
etlect, by giving an opening to a more full and free communication 
than could have been found under any other circumstances 

On getting up to go home, it might have been remarked by 
those who are superstitiously inclined, that the first object that 


presente d itself to the eves of the lovers, was an enormous pl vcard 


n letters at least inches | 


on a man’s back, eontaming, three ong, 
the words “ ‘Tapps for Bellman; and, m smaller letters, ** come 
to the poll on Tuesday the eleventh * [do not know whether any 
thrill of sy mpathetic horrowr rushe d through the hearts of Marv 


but it is highly 





ron seeing those appalling words ; 


and her adm: 
probable, if they had foreseen all the musfortunes that those large 
red letters gave to, they would have wished that the father of 
Mr Tapps, the candidate, had deed in bis infancy, or that Tapps 


rise 
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himself had deen run over by the Manchester and Liverpool train. || ‘* Ha!” said the tender-hearted Robert, “I knew how it would 
i have no reason to suppose, however, that any of those aspirations || be! I see by your face Hicks has won.” 


with regard to Mr. ‘Tapps or his father were uttered by either of 
our friends ; so I will not detain the reader any longer, but inform 
him that, with a heavy heart, a large trunk, and two carpetbags, 
Plantagenet Simpkinson took his departure from Buzzleton on the 


|| Robert, the word ha, is a very ungentlemanly word—very ungen- | 
|| tlemanly indeed. 


| 


“By no means, Robert, he has been defeated ; but remember, 


” 


I never say ha! 
“What! Tapps made bellman ! 


following day, and in due course of time arrived at his destination | but no wonder, old Simpk’s'n has it all his own way. We must 


in the city 
voices and bills of lading, his three-leggéd stool, and his letter once 
a-week to the true-hearted Mary Padden. 

I don’t believe that there ever was a man who was a great ora- 
tor, or a great poet, or a great anything, (except perhaps a great 
ass,) without knowing it. ‘There never was such a thing as a mute 
inglorious Milton, a dumb Demosthenes, or a blind ‘Thompson of 
Duddingstone. It is therefore not to be supposed that Mr. Simp- 
kinson, senior, was ignorant of his own powers : so far from it, m- 
deed, that 1 have even heard it hinted, that, if it were possible, he 
overrated them ; but this, even if it were true, is a very venial fault, 
for it is surely much better to be a little anxious to discover and 
dwell upon modest merits, wherever they are found, whether in 
one’s self or in others, than to deny or undervalue them. There 


were few things in which Mr. Simpkinson found himself deficient ; | 


history, theology, architecture, sporting, politics, business, or ac- 
complishments, were equally at his finger-ends ; but his forte, as I 
have already hinted in my attempt to explain the reason of his call- 
ing his son Plantagenet instead of Stubbs, was decidedly oratory 


And there, for a short space, 1 leave him to his in- | 


He was oratorica! at breakiast, at dinner, in the news-room, in| 


buying a pound of snuff, in ordering a pair of trousers. In fact, he 
was altogether an orator; and you could no more have stood five 
minutes under an archway with him than with Edmund Burke, 
without discovering that he was an extraordinary man. Mr. Simp- 
kinson was of no profession : it was hinted he was sleeping partner 
in the Chadfield clothmills, and also that he had a share in Stubbs’s 
brewery ; but whether he had entered into any of these specula- 
tions or not, does not materially concern anybody but himself. Mr 
Padden also lived, as the phrase has it, on his means—a plain man 
without much affectation, except an affectation of knowing whether 
anything was ‘ gentlemanly” or not 

On the eventful ‘Tuesday the eleventh, the whole town rushed 
distractedly to the town-hall : Tapps on the one side of the chair, 
Hicks, the riva! candidate, on the other; the mayor between the 
two, looking as like as he could to Hercules between vice and vir- 
tue; the expectant faces of the assemblage—for it was rumoured 
that Mr. Simpkinson would speak—these, with the inferiour acces- 
sories of clerks at the table, and the widow of the deceased bellman 
in the foreground, bearing the badge of her late husband's office, 
during this momentous interregnum, formed a subject which I feel 
surprised has not yet been seized upon by Hayter or Wilkie. A 


bustle is heard in the middle of the hall—an arm bearing aloft a 
best white beaver, waves impatiently forward to the chair—a way | 


is made, and Mr. Padden mounts the steps, and turns towards the 
audience as if in the act to speak. He speaks, he swells, he waves 
his hand, he thumps the table. Oh heavens! oh earth! oh sea! 
he concludes a powerful harangue by proposing Hicks! What! 
Paddey propose Hicks—when he knew—when all Buzzleton— 
when a England knew, that Simpkinson supported apps 

tonishment kept the whole assembly silent for a space, which was 
only interrupted by the short proud cough with which the orator 
cleared his throat. His throat was at last cleared; he stood for- 
ward a little, and, beginning in a low tone of voice, he worked 
himself into a paroxyismn of eloquence ; then sinking his tone again 


' As- | 


went through the whole compass of his wonderful voice, fleeching, | 
praying, roaring, bullying, scolding, stamping, and thumping, some- | 


times the little table, sometimes one hand against the other, till it 


was impossible not to believe that he was Demosthenes, and was || 


speaking Greck. I have every reason to believe, that what he did 
say was, in fact, as good every bit as that illustrious language to 
the greater part of his auditory. ‘ When I reflect,” he said, “on 
the momentaneous interests for which we are here dissembled, I 
feel that in this question is evolved, not the mere office of bellman, 
high and honourable as that office is, but the glory, the might, the 
power and independence of the rate-payers of Buzzleton. What! 
are we to cringe to a divaricated hallucination’? Are we to bend 


ourselves at the shrine of a dephlogisticated parabola, and yield | 


intense submission to the dictates of an anathematized hyperbole ! 
Perish the thought! ‘Tapps, and no other—no Hicks—creeping 
through existence under the adumbrated essence of metaphorical 
seclusion :—No Hicks—bearing aloft in one hand the imbodied 


ungentlemany indeed 


ingenuity of detruncated velocity ; and, m the other the faded | 
majesty of meretricious susceptibility—no Hicks, with the tiger | 


eyes ef humanity breathing forth the condensed malignity of atro- | 
' "Tapps only, shall be bellman of this || 


cious horrour !—Tapps 
town !""—(great cheers.) 

But it is impossible to report this speech as it deserves, and, 
therefore, as | recollect reading in some book of criticism, that the 
great art of elevating one’s hero, consists not in mere descrip- 


| 


tron, but in representing the effects produced by him upon others, | 


I shall proceed to the next morning, namely Wednesday, the twelfth, 
when the following correspondence took place 


But here, before entering on this very disagreeable portion of my 
task, I cannot forbear venting a few sighs over the uncertainty of 
friendship 
in fifty pieces by a few syllables ; im that respect resembling the 
the knot which jugglers tie upon a handkerchief, apparently strong 


A chain that it has taken years to rivet, may be puffed | 


enough to hang the most determined and fattest of suicides, but | 


which, by being simply blown upon, untwines itself in an instant 
and leaves not a vestige of its ever having been tied. Oh juggler’s 
knot! oh friendship! (not to continue the interjections, and say) 
oh love! you ought all three to be ashamed of yourselves, and not 
be blown aside by a few puffs of wind, whether those pufis are mere 
inarticulate blowings, such as those with which, im my inpatient 
youth, I used to cool my pudding, or form themselves into words 
and syllable men’s names) Who could have thought that a friend- 


all yield, I s’pose, and be called whatever names he hikes to call us.’ 


“Calling names is very ungentlemanly ; I never call names. | 
|, Who calls anybody names 


a 


** Why, old Sunpk’s’n to be sure 
I’ve heard all about it, though I wasn’t there.’ 

“ Do you allude to anything he said to-day !” 

“To be sure | do; and every day, 1 s’pose. When one has 
such a tidy little stock o’ nicknames, I s’pose he don’t grudge ‘em 
to his friends.” 

“Do you mean to say Mr. Simpkinson was so ungentlemanly, so 
very ungentlemanly, as to insinuate any personal allusion to me 

* Don't I. Who do you think he meant by all that rigmarole 
about parabolas, and hallucinations, and tiger's eyes ! Your eyes, 
you know, father, are nothing to boast of; tut, if I were in your 
shoes, I would let nobody talk of tiger's eyes—be hanged if I would!” 
And with this magnanimous declaration, Mr. Robert swung out of 
And now, oh reader! begins the correspondence. 


, 


the room. 
NUMBER ! 


“*Mr. Padder. sends compliments to Mr. Simpkinson—would 
feel obliged by explanation of following passage in Mr. S.’s speech 
of yesterday, viz., ‘Cringe to prevaricated allucmation, and bend at 
shrine of deaf logisticated parabola, and yield submission to an 
anatomized hyperbole.’ Also, farther on, what was Mr. S.'s inten- 
tion in alluding to tiger’s eyes! An early answer will be an obli- 
gation.”” 

NUMBER I 

“ Sir—In allusion to the document forwarded to me by the hand 
of Bob, your son, touching certain impressions detained in my 
speech of yesterday, on the subject of Tapps’s elevation to the 
bellmanship of this highly civilized and indigmous community, I beg 
to demand on what grounds you implicate the sensibility of my re- 
marks, and repudiate, with disgust and obduracy, the language and 
contorted epitaphs which you charge me with having employed 


Sir, in the sacred discharge of a duty, | scorn the most venerable | 


asseverations, and cast to the idolatrous winds every consideration 
but the high and paramount necessity of holding equal the balance 
between justice and iniquity! Yes, this through life has been my 
maximum ; and this course | mean to pursue, undeteriorated from 
the right path by all the eccentricities of decorum, and all the sinu- 
osities of acumen. With this explanation, which I hope will be 
deemed satisfactory, I remain, sir, your humble servant, 
J. SimpKinson.” 
NUMBER II 
“Mr. Padden again sends compliments to Mr. Simpkinson, and 
wishes a direct answer. Did you, sir, mean to call me a parabola, 
So no more at present, but remains st 





etc. 
NUMBER IV 


“ Sin—I stand on my right as a public man. I throw myself 
before the tribunal of my country, and assert the privilege of a 


speaker, on a great public occasion, to say what he chooses, with- | 


out being called upon for his meaning. Sir, oratory would be at 
an end, if its best prerogative were trampled under foot. 
one will I be answerable but to my own conscience ; that minotaur, 


whose voice I ever obey ; and therefore, sir, in this concatenation 


of affairs, and refusing this allegorical mode of questioning, I de- | 


cline telling whether I meant to designate you asa parabola or not 

With these sentiments, I inscribe myself your humble servant, 
J. Simpxinson.”’ 

NUMBER V 

““Sir—I must say your conduct is very ungentlemany—very 
and I must decline the honour of your 
society at dinner on Friday. Also, your son Plantagenet need not 
renew his correspondence with my daughter, especially as he has 
frequently neglected to pay the post. So no more, but remains 
your humble servant. J. Pappen.” 


Friday came—no dinner-party. Saturday came—no letter from 


young Plantagenet 


Tapps’s election to the bellmanship. What great events from 


! trivial causes spring ! 


It was two months after these melancholy events—that is to sav, 
when August had first furtively begun to d p his brush into the palette 


of November, and had already tinged the leaves of the elm walk of 


Buzzieton with the faintest possible tinge of yellow—on the twen- 


| tieth day of August, 1837, a young lady was taking a disconsolate 


| Tadev is a deuse sight worse than Dr. Darrel 


ship of twenty years could have been dissolved by such a very in- || 
considerable event as the election of John Tapps te the bellman- | 


ship of Buzzle ton’ Yet, so it was; and the volcano that smoul- 
dered in the bosom of Mr. Padden was blown up to explosive heat, 
and astounded our peaceable town with a prodigious eruption, in 
the manner I now preceed to relate 

On the evening of Tuesday, ovr amiable friend Bob waited im- 
patiently for the return of his father, when that gentleman at last 


made his appearance, looking somewhat discomfited by the defeat | 


of his candidate 


| well 


walk by the side of our beautiful river—pretty foot, plump figure, 
gentle eves—by George! It could be nobody else but Mary Pad- 
den! And Mary Padden it was. Not far from her, but sulkily 
stalking along on the outer row of trees, was the illustrious Bob 
It is no wonder, therefore, that Mary looked disconsolate. The 
Yahoo, as if for the convenience of any of the passers-by, who were 


not entirely deaf, took care, by retaming his distant position, to |! forward, march 





force the conversation into a very audible pitch—a conversation, 
by-the-by, m which he bore the principal part, Mary’s portion of it 
being extremely monosyllabic 

“Why, Mary, you are certainly the unluckiest gal I ever saw 
He’s to be married, 
they say, next week.” 

A start; and, if the brute had seen it, a 
ceeded by a deadly paleness, showed that 
but she said nothing 

* You don’t seem to hear what I said, Marv 
that Tadgy > 

*T heard you, Robert ; 
hear vou.” 

“Well, everybody has heard it already, I s'pose. Sukey has 
ordered such lots of dresses—five-and-twenty bandboxes, with a 
bonnet, they say, in each of them, from Madame La Plume, the 
French milliner at Chadfield. F 
that, Mary oa 

Mary did not think at all on the subect, but, sammoning up a 
little courage, inquired who Sukey was 

“Sukey Stubbs, to be sure, his own cousin. You know very 
It's his father has foreed the match, they say. but J dare say 


flush of crimson, suc- 
the arrow had struck ; 





don’t talk so loud; everybody will 








Never heard of such a thing; | 


He laid ‘em on pretty thick. | 


To no 


Bob looking pleased as Punch, Mary drooping | 
and distressed ; the two old men fidgety, and London, in the bleared | 
eyes of the young lover, a desolate wilderness; and all owing to | 


I was telling you | 


e-and-twenty bonnets! think of | 





| Tadgy was glad enough. He'll leave the grocery business jn Lon- 

| don, and settle down in Chadfield: I say, rare fun, won't it be, for 
him and Dr. Darrel to live, perhaps, next door to each other! ‘The 
two deceivers.”” : 

Mary deigned no reply, and our friend, the Yahoo, seemed medi- 
tating some other agreeable subject of conversation. Suddenly he 
burst out, as he perceived certain figures advancing down the walk 

*“ Crikey! here’s a lark! Blowed if old Simpk’s’n himself and 
Sukey ain’t coming down the long walk—and, by Jingo !” he added 
in a still louder voice, ** there comes Tadgy himselt, creeping after 
them as if his nose were bleeding.” 

Before the elegant youth had found time for more exclamations, 

| a hand was laid on his shoulder— 

**Go home, Robert,” said his father, for it was the old gentleman 
who addressed him; ‘don't speak so loud on the public walk—] 
fear your impetuous courage will lead you to do something ungep. 
tlemany, if 1 am msulted by those people. Mary, take my any, 
look away, and pass on as if you never saw them.” 

In the meantime a conversation of much the same kind, though 
contained in rather finer language, took place between the orator 
and his son, Plantagenet. But when the parties actually cam¢ 
near, though each father kept tight hold of his offspring’s arm, and 
carried his own head prodigiously elevated, it was impossible for 
either of the young people to look as they had been directed, and 
their eyes for a moment, but only for a moment, met. A momen: 
is a century on some occasions. That single glance showed tha: 
however Capulet and Montague might storm, Romeo was sti!) 
Romeo, and Juliet Juliet. Tadgy’s blue coat looked rather Jaro: 
for him, whether it had been originally manufactured with an Hind 
to the possibility of his getting more expanded, or that grief and 
sorrow had worn him away ; and his fine jolly countenance seemed 
in the anxious eyes of Mary to wear a far more unhealthy hue than 
formerly. But, however these matters might be, she felt satisfied 
that Sukey had no place in Tadgy’s thoughts, and was even rejoiced 
at the looseness of the coat, and paleness of the cheek. Wah no 
outward recognition—with heads stuck high in the air, and backs 
unbent as maypoles, the fathers strutted on—the parties pursued 
their respective ways, the meeting had taken place, and each pro 
genitor felt mightily elated that his quarrel had been taken up by 
their own flesh and blood, without giving themselves a moment's 
tume to reflect that two young people were, perhaps, sacrifiemg 
the happiness of their lifetime, because two old blockheads chos: 
to play the fool 

As the distance grew gradually between the parties, Mr. Simpkin- 
son relaxed his hold of ‘Tadgy’s arm; and that gentleman, finding 
himself at liberty, slunk cautiously behind. He suddenly bolted 
over the little walk to the water-side where he had seen the Ya 

|, hoo, whe had been watching all these operations from one of the 
oenches. 

** Robert,” he said, “ by all that’s good and kind, do me just a little 
| favour. ‘Tell Mary I shall be here to-night at nine o'clock. She 
| can easily come this way home from her aunt Margaret's, where 
she can go totea. Do be a good-hearted fellow, and tell her. | 
have much to say, and daren’t stop a moment.” 

“Won't I!" said the good-natured Robert; but, on looking 
round, his suppliant had hurried off and rejoined the party. ** Won't 
['—my fine Tadgy’ That I will—why, Tadgy has it all so pat, 
nothing can be so convenient. Won't I have some fun out of all this 
Let me see how I can manage.”” And leaving the Yahoo in the 
|| midst of his, no doubt, benevolent meditations, | close this chapter 


| 


Aunt Margaret's tea-table had never appeared so tiresome in the 
eyes of Mary Padden. The old lady’s anecdotes seemed to have 
grown more preternaturally long than usual; the time between the 

j! cups more prolonged, and the dial hand of the chimney-piece clock 
absolutely paralyzed. Not that Mary was dying of actual impa- 
tience to meet my good friend Plantagenet : I will venture to say 
she would have survived her disappointment if the meeting had 

|| been put off till that dav month ; but she felt in the uncomfortable 
state we may suppose some criminal to be in, when he is anxious for 
| the time of his uncertainty to be over. But, in addition to this, she 

j} could not help having a vague suspicion that all was not right with 

| her new-found confidant the Yahoo; for that individual had not 
been quite able to conceal the existence of something or other more 
than he had told her. He had also promised to call for her, and 
conduct her through the elm walk; and amid Mary's wonderings 
and speculations, and in her present state of uncertainty, it 1s net 
very surprising that aunt Margaret thought her a very disagreeable 
visiter, and even had some slight idea of altering her will. At the 
|| appointed time, however, the Yahoo appeared, and after a few de 
lieate insinuations against old maids, (for the edification of aunt 

Margaret,) marched off his sister, to the mutual relief of the aunt 

and niece 
“Wrap yourself well up, Mary,” he said, “‘the night is very 
what 4 


| 
| 
ti 
| 
| cold and dark. Here, take old auntie’s bonnet and pelisse ; 
1} fool you are to come out with a bare head, and no cloak.” 
|} ‘You are very kind, Robert,” answered the sister, astonishes 
| no less than pleased at the affectionate solicitude of her brother 
**T shall not forget how good you have been.” 

«1 dare say you won't,” muttered the youth, “nor Tadgy eit 

if I mistake not; but come along, stuff your little feet 


, Margaret's pattens, for it has rained very lately, take my arm 








” 





In the meantime a solitary figure was pacing impatic 
| dow nthe middle walk. As the hour of nine approached, he seem 
more and more impatient ; the walk, partly from the cloudine 
the evening, and partly from the umbrageousness of the foliage, 
|| ne arly dark, and in vain he strained his eyes in the directior 
Margaret's, to catch a glimpse of any one approaching 
still, and 





| 
tant 


listened; at last he thought he heard a distant 


f 1 lod 
| footseps, and hastily retreated to the little bench, surrounded 


wit 
bushes, and facing the river. ‘* What a good fellow,” he mutteret 
half aloud, “ that h@gmd Yahoo has turned good im him 
vend me dressing in my father’s clothes, gart i 


It was so 








to recom 
and all, besides his broad hat and spectacles. Even if Mary 
with a man, people can’t say anything when they think it 1s my! 
ther ; and, besides, it is impossible for him to hear of 

met with her, as I defy any one to swear to my identity 


clothes ” 

|} ‘Here we are,” said Bob, at this moment, ‘ 
|| net, "tis Mary, I assure you 
} be long.” : 

| Mr. Bob then walked directly towards the biggest tree oA 
j parish, which is called the Pilgrim's Elm, and is not above Bity 
\j yards south of the resting-place of the lovers. Hidden from obser 
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vation, even if it had been daylight, behind its gigantic trank stood 
no other than Mr. Padden himself. 

« You see if all I say aint true, father,” said the son; “ you go 
and watch them—such billing and cooing never was—disgraceful ! 

ugh !” 

ane old gentleman said nothing, but stole quietly to the south 
end of the little clump of bushes, from which he could catch dim 
gumpses of human figures, and hear indistinct murmurs of human 


yoices. ‘The conversation between the lovers, as, indeed, I believe, | 


is fitting on such occasions, was carried on in a tone which would 
scarcely have reached an ear placed nearer to them than that of 
Mr. Padden. A very short time sufficed to explain to each other 


their sorrow at the disagreement of their fathers ; and, as I do not | 


pretend to paint Mary as altogether perfect, | will not deny that 
she made inquiries about Sukey Stubbs, though she felt convinced, 
without Plantagenet’s assertions, that there was no real ground for 
the report When Tadgy had told her that such an idea had never 
entered into anybody's head, and was a vile creation of Master 


Bob's malice, Mary could not refrain from raising her voice a little, | 


while she said, 

“ My brother is certainly the most spiteful and malicious wretch 
in all the world !” 

“A good thrashing would do him no harm,” was the rejoinder of 
Plantagenet, in the same tone 

“You old abominable flirt!” thought Mr. Padden, before whose 
eves floated distinctly the cloak and bonnet of his sister, aunt Mar- 

aret; “and you, you old debauchee,” he continued, turning his 
jook on the peculiar hat and long-backed coat of his antagonist, Mr 
Simpkinson—* I'll work you both for this. I'll expose you both, 
if Margaret had ten times five thousand pounds. Malicious wretch! 
thrashing indeed ! most ungentlemany language! very.” 

The old gentleman, however, managed to restrain his wrath 
within peaceable bounds, and strained every nerve to catch some 
more of the conversauion. But it appears to have sunk into quieter 
channels, and glided at its own sweet will from the past to the fu- 
wure, and, indeed, through all the tenses of the verb amare 

«Come, now, I must go,” said Mary, “ ‘tis getting late.” 

“Not yet, my dear girl, we may not meet again for a long time ;” 
and while Mary rose to go, and Tadgy argued to detain her, I will 
not undertake to swear, that the broad hat of the gentleman did 
not lit up the ‘ront of the straw bonnet in a very peculiar fasiuon 

“ Kissed her, by all that’s beastly !’’ ejaculated Mr. Padden, as 
he hurried round the clump to confront them as they emerged into 
the middle walk—** if he isn’t a parabola, and an allucination too, 
or something worse, if anything can be worse, I’m no gentleman, 
that’s all.” 

As he rushed to the north end of the bushes, he came suddenly 
on the object of his search, but Mary had disappeared Mr. Simp- 
kinson had his mouth apparently so filled with big words, that they 
tumbled and jostled over each other in their effort to escape 

“Sir,” he began, ‘in all my experience of the subtleties of privy 
conspiracy and rebellion, this is the grand climacteric and apex 
Here have I been listening to the plans of your daughter, who is 
deluding my son.” 

“My daughter!” broke in Mr. Padden, ‘your son, sir! My 
sister, you mean, and yoursel//—most ungentlemanly behaviour ! 
Haven't | seen you with my own eyes, salute that foolish old woman, 
for the sake of her five thousand pounds in the four per cents— 
haven't | heard you say that a thrashing, sir—a thrashing would do 
me good ; your conduct ts ungentlemany, sir—very angentlemany !" 

“What do you mean, sir, you hypereritical paradigma! hasn’t 
your own son Robert told me the whole plot; that you told your 
daughter to disguise herself like her aunt, to have the opportunity 
of meeting John Plantagenet Simpkinson my son? Haven't | 
seen their meeting I pause for a reply !” 

“This won't do with me, Mr. Simpkinson, nor with any gentle- 
man. There is no mistaking your hat and coat—nor poor sister 
Margaret's cloak and bonnet; and, as her nearest relation, I shall 
see that she is not trifled with—good night, sir.” 

“ By no means, sir,” exclaimed the orator, ‘this is a point in- 
volving gigantic considerations of preponderance and importance 
Your daughter has inveigled my son to this clandestine meeting, 
and you now cast the iniquity upon me. You shall account for this 
before we part.” 

A low whistle at this instant hindered the two chief inhabitants 
of Buzzleton from giving each other a bloody nose ; for no sooner 
was the whistle heard than the fons et erigo mali, the identical Mr 
Tapps, the bellman, assisted by his former rival, Mr. Hicks, who, 
by way of a compensation, had been made supernumerary con- 
stable, rushed forward on the belligerents, and arrested them, in- 
forming them, at the same time, that his worship the mayor had 
received information from Mr. Robert Padden of their intention to 
fight a duel } 

Here was confusion worse confounded! Our two dignitaries to 
be marched in charge of the authorities to his worship’s house, and 
thence, after examination, to be either bound over to keep the 
Mutual danger smoothed the 
accommodation, and when at 


peace, or consigned to the cage ! 

way in a great measure to a mutual 
ast our magnates appeared in the mayor's parlour, they seemed to 
have almost renewed their ancient friendship. The eloquence of 
Mr. Simpkinsoa had seldom shone so much as in his explanation to 


' 


the mayor of all the circumstances of the case; but that official 
lor 
professed himself totally at a loss to comprehend 
one syllable of the whole transaction 
he judged it best to send for all the parties implicated, and after 


eing, perhaps, not so deeply read in Cicero as was becoming 
so high an officer, 


Under these circumstances, 


the lapse of a few minutes, all had obeyed his summons, with the 
exception of the Yahoo. Mr. Plantagenet, on parting from Mary, 
had returned to the walk, and had 


having nothing better to do, had car- 
ned into execution his lon 





cherished resolutic r that 





n of thrashing 


Unfortunate victim to his heart’s content ; an operation for which 


ttis highly probable he could not have had a better opportunity if 
he had waited a century ; for our whole civic force was occupied 
guarding the prisoners at the mayor's, and the night was dark, and 
the walk deserted 

It may be observed, as an illustration of the certainty of retribu- 
tion even in this world, that when the party assernbled at the mayor's 
Giscovered the of Mr. Bob’s absence; the mstice of the 
treatment he had experienced, siruck every one as so exemplary, 
‘nat in fact, it acted as a bond of union between the Montagus and 
Capulets, and rose in the eves of the indignant Mr. Simpkinson, to 
the dignity of a providential dispensation. All things were easily 
explamed—the orator went even so far as to withdraw the expres- | 
Sions parabola and hallucination, and Mr. Padden professed him- || 
telf perfectly satisfied with so gentlemanly a proceeding | 


caust 





| "That night there was a jolly supper at Mr. Simpkinson’s house— 
la supper, | am bound to observe, where the jokes that took place 
}} about the mistakes caused by that eloquent individual's coat and 
|| hat, and aunt Margaret's cloak and bonnet, bade fair to produce a 
| realization of a close connexion between those useful articles of ap- 
|| parel. Mr. Padden looked a little alarmed ; but the fit passed off, 
|| Mr. Simpkinson is still one great man and unmarried. ‘The Yahoo 
|;}has been a settler in Australia for a year; and the christening 
of John Plantagenet Simpkinson, junior, took place about six months 
since. Our frend Tadgy has retired from London, and, with his 
| wife, resides alternately with the two sires. He is churchwarden, 
and holds two or three offices besides ; for now that the two families 
are united, they make one parish in a regular pocket borough. No 
other interest can resist them, so that one of the morals to be de- 
rived from this story is, that divisiogas weakness, and union strength 


MADEMOISELLE SONTAG. 


Mademoiselle Sontag, at an age unusually early, had attained a 
degree of reputation which the exertions of a life have often failed 
to secure, though the aspirant has been gifted with talent. The 
beauty of Madile. Sontag made a deep impression, and opened the 
way to the favourable reception of her singing, and might have 
insured success had her vocal abilities been far beneath the 
standard by which they are to be estimated Sontag was born at 
Coblentz. She came out in public at Frankfort, and even at five 
vears old gave presages of her future eminence. She 
the Conservatory of Prague, and thence went to Vienna, where 
Fodor was then engaged 
her manner. She visited the chief theatres of t 
the same unbounded admuration that attended her appearance here 
Wherever she went, the estimation of her beauty and her talent 
was the same. ‘The sentiment excited towards her in the earler 
part of her career was that of astonishment, which was succeeded 
by unbounded admiration. A crowd of worshippers attended her 
lootste ps, and many were the romantic tales im circulation about 
her. One of the most current of these is as follows :—* A few vears 
ago an attachment subsisted between the beautiful Henriette and a 
His ap 
plication, his learning, and his abilities had gained him the highest 
estimation at Jena; but his mistress valued him more because he 
had maimtained an unsullied reputation, keeping free from the ex 
cesses in which other youths of the university too frequently in 
dulged. Inan evil hour, under the excitement 
having obtained some academic honour, the student was induced to 
indulge beyond his wont in the festivities of the table, 
temptation, yielded to, clears the path for another, he was 
} 


ot 
high 


studied at 


Sontag esteemed her talents, and studied 
with 





he continent 


' 


young student, of good family, and excellent character 


proceeding from 


and as one 


led to 


rose from the table a loser of a 





play ; unaccustomed to gaming, he 
large sum. ‘The report quickly spread, but his mistress received 
the information from a better source ; the lover himself wrote to 


her with the confession of his crrour. “I still love you,” was the 
reply, “* but you are no longer the same, and we must not meet 
again. Farewell.” 

An Italian gentleman at Paris, the firmest item of 
was, that none but Ital 
mit that Sontag (whom he had 
to the singers of Italy Wi 
hear her. After listening five minutes, he rose to depart 
do stay,” 
know it,” said the Italian, * and therefore I go.” It was re ported 
that, during her residence at Berlin, a man of there 
was so desperately enamoured of her, as to resort to the romantic 
expedient of hiring himself, in disguise, as a servant in the family, 
to have the pleasure of constantly seeing her, nor was the truth 
suspected by the object of his adorations, or any one else, until the 
gentleman's own relations discovered him, and removed him from 
the vicinity of the attraction 


whose creed 
hd possibly sing we ll, refused to ad 
at all equal 
was mduced to 
* But 


you will be convinced presently.” “1 


ins col 
never heard) could be 
great difficulty he 





said his friend, * 


1 
rank 


young 


MYSTERY, REASON AND FAITH. 


It is seldom that we mect with a passage more truly cloquent | 
than the follewing. It is taken from an essay by the Rev. E. Pea- 
body, of New-Bedford :—** Night comes over a ship at sea, and a 
passenger lingers hour after hour alone deck. The waters 
plunge and welter and glide away beneath the keel. Above, the 
sails tower up in the darkness, almost to the sky, and their shadow 
falls, as it were, a burden on the deck below. In the 
night no star is to be scen, and, as the ship changes her course, the 
passenger knows not which way is east or west, or north or south 
What islands, what sunken rocks may be on her course—or what 
or where All around to him 
ulter iwnorance 

And the next 
iclock, and taking 


ouple of books 


on the 


clouded 


that course ts, they are he knows not 
is mystery. He bows down in the 
But men of science have read the laws of the sky 


day the passenger beholds the 


submission of 


tain looKing at 


ud of a« 





with the 





composed of rules and mi tical tables, making calculations 
And when he has completed them, he is able to por it almost within 
a hand’s breadth to the place at which, after unnumbered windings, 
he has arrived in the midst of the seas. Storms may have beat and 
currents drifted, but he k vs where they are, and the precise 


point where, a hundred | e waters, lies his native shore 





Here is reason apprecia nd making use of the revelations (if 
we may so call them) « Night again shuts down over the 
waste of the waves, and the Sst r he lds a single seaman 
stand at the wheel, and w er hour, as it vibrates be- 
neath a lamp, a little needle, wi ints ever, as if it were a liy- 
ng finger, to the steady pole. ‘lias man knows nothing of the rules 
Ol navigation, nothing Of the ¢ rees of the sky Let reason ar 
xpertence have giv faith in t commanding officer of the 
shi faith im the laws that t her course faith m the unerring 
integrity of the little guid fore n And so, without a single 
donbt, he steers the s ,a rding to a preserbed direction, 
through mght and the waves. And that farth is not disappeimted 
With the morning sun, he beholds far awav the summits of the 
gray and misty high! rising like a « 1 on the horizon; and, 
a he nears them, the ’ Is i pcar, } t US at the entr ‘ 
of the harbour, and (siuht of row) the spires of the churches, a1 
the shining roofs, among which he strives to detect his own.” 


q 





Hvyrocnonpria.—A celcbrated physician being sent for bv a lady 
who imagined herself very iil, she complame mm that she ate 
too much, slept too soundly, and had a very uncommon flow of 


* Make yourse!li perfectly easy, madam,” said the doctor, 
criptions, and you shall have none of these things 


spirits." 





* follow my pre 
to complain of.” 


— — 


THE FAMILY CIRCLE. 


t 


ONCE UPON A TIME.—-BY MRS. ROBERT SOUTHEY 
Sonny locks of brightest hue 
Once around my temples grew, 
Laugh not, lady, for ‘tis true ; 
Laugh not, lady, for with thee 
Time may deal despitefully ; 

Time, if long he lead thee here, 
May subdue that mirthful cheer, 
Round those laughing lips and eyes 
Time may write sad histories ; 
Deep indent that even brow, 


Change those locks so sunny now, 
To as dark and dull a shade, 

As on mine lus touch hath laid 
Lady ' locks of mine 
Cluster'd once with golden shine, 


ves, these 
Te mples, ne ck, and shoulders round. 
Richly gushing of unbound, 

If from band and bodkin free, 
Wellnigh downward to the knee 
Some there were took fond delight, 
Sporting with those tresses bright, 
To ennmg with living gold 

Fingers, now beneath the mould, 
(WwW Oo ls mi 


) grown icy cold 


One dear hand hath smoothed them too, 
Since they lost their sunny hue, 

Since they bright abundance fell 

Under the destroying spell 

One dear hand ' tenderest 

Ever nurse-child rocked to rest, 

Ever wiped away its tears 

Even those of later years 

From a cheek untimely hollow, 


the 


Bitter drops that still may tollow 
Where's the hand will wipe away" 
Hers | kissed ah ' 
Pale as on the shroud it lay 
} Then, me youth's latest beam 
Departed from me like a dream- 
Sull, thor 
Glossy brown those tresses shone, 
| Here 


Golden threads still glittermg 


dismal day)}— 
thought, 
gh lost their sunny tone, 


and there m wave and ming, 


And (from band and bodkin free) 
Sui! they flowed luxuriantly 





Careful days and wakeful mghts, 
Karly trenched on young delights 
Then of 
Wasting languor, wearying pain, 
Fev'rish thought that racks the braim, 
Crowding all on summer's prime, 
Mack trie 
So a dull 
er the 
I hunn'd their neh 
Not 


In the sunshine 


lis an cndicess train, 


id before my tome 


unlovely hue, 

sunny tresses grew, 
bundance 
len light 


laneing bright 





too, 





a thre 





reak 

to bre ak ;— 
there a glittermg thre ad 
riets dark and dead— 


(alillering tight tut 
Ghiteru + 


r thy 
thre ac 
gw th i 


Now again a shining s 
*Giins the dusky cloud 
Here and 
laghts the rev 
pale and cold— 
but not of gold 


Silent warning! silvery streak ' 


Not unheeded dost t 
Not with feelings hyoht and vain, 


wu speak 
Not with fond regretful pain, 
Look I on the token sent 

l'o declare the day far spent .— 
Dark and troubled hath it been- 
Sore 


misused ' and yet between 


Gracious gleams of peace and grace 


Shining from a better place 


Brghten—brighten, blessed light 
Fast approach the s 
yite 


When they q 
May my lamp be b 


ides of myght 


enciose me rour d, 


rning found ' 


NaTuRAL AOuAN nare.—In Kolb’s topographical dictionary of 
the Grand Duchy of Baden, we find the following notice of a natu 
ral Acolian harp, in a wild mountain notch of the black forest of 


Premgau, near the town of Tryberg “ Some soldiers stationed on 


these heights, near the end t the seventeenth century, several 
times heard wonderful musical tones proceed from the tops of the 
firs, which crowned the cataracts near them In the noteh of the 


yuntain, a projecting rock, breaking off abrubtly, gave a singular 


Opposite HLL pa tse to the current of air streaming up and dowa 
through ut, and thus formed a natural Wolmn harp wn the boughs of 
the firs and shrubs, to the tones of whieh the dashing of the moun 
tain stream furnished ar companiment. This natural music is 
still heard on a windy night by the mountain stream. The soldiers, 
unpelled by that religious teelung wi at those times Was a4 pro 
minent trait in the common people as well as m their superiours 
looked for somet gy supe ral. They found fixed on the highest 
nd most beautiful fir. ir a clear fount an umage of the virgin 
Marv made of soft wood, holding the lv infant in her arms. <A 
enizen of Tryberg, Frederick Schwab, had fixed tt there, in the vear 
1680. asa toke { ac vledgment for his recovery at the fountair 
| soldiers, taking the tones for the adoration of the angels paid 
the mother of the Saviour, made a t cupola over the image, 
vith this inscription, Nancla Maria, patrona militum, ora pro nobis, 
St. Mary, patron of soldiers, pray for us.” They also added a 
x for contributions, which was very soon so well filled, that they 
were enabled to erect a wooden chapel 
I’ Rienps. —Zimmermann says, there are a sort of frends who in 


in your poverty do nothing but torment and taunt you with accounts 
had you followed their advice: and 
he comparative state of their finances 


of what vou might have been, 
this privilege comes from 
and yours 
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I 
LAST DAY OF GRACE, OR PAYING A NOTE. 
| 





BY THE AUTHOR OF YANKEE NOTIONS. 
| 
“ Procure a hundred pounds '—I say to thee, {| 
There's no such sum innature. Forty shillings {| 
There may be now i’th’ mint—and that's a treasure! 
I've seen five pounds—and let me teil it! 
For ‘tis as wonderful as calves with five legs.” | 
Beaumont and Fletcher. | 


In the days of old, when all men were honest, and wise, and un- 
sophisticated, and plain-dealing, and generous—all human affairs 
went on smoothly. No niggardly thrift, no mercenary selfishness, 
no sordid love of lucre, no miserly cold-heartedness existed to throw 
a chill upon the warm and genial kindliness of social intercourse 
If a debtor could not pay, doubtless the creditor crossed out the 
account and let him go. If any man wanted to borrow money, 
which might happen, of course, in the best of times, he found a 
hundred friends ready to lend him any sum. Bless me! how the 
dollars trotted from hand to hand! Lending money is certainly the 
best, noblest, and greatest invention that the genius of man has ever 
achieved. Oh ye powers of prosperity ! what harmony, joy, abun- 
dance, content, felicity, and glorious jollity, must have filled the land ! 
For cash being plenty in every man’s pocket, all the shops over- 
flowed with custom ; all handicrafts were in full activity, and every- 
body drove a rousing trade. People paid their taxes without 
grumbling. Everything was cheap, besides being in great demand ; 
the jails were empty, and the lawyers starved ! 

But these times were too good to last. By and by a little cloud 
began to gather over the sunshine of this golden age. The great 
and irresistible proclivity of all human institutions towards evil, be- 
Men became less liberal and generous 


gan to manifest itself. 
Doubiless some miserly old hunks or other, first set the example | 
by refusing to lend his money ; this instigated others ; and the ex- 

ample was soon followed by universal imitation. Such is the per- 

verse fate of the world! All good customs get speedily out of 
fashion. Now, when those who had money would no longer lend it, 
those who wanted money could no longer spend it—for how could 
they spend without borrowing ! So money became scarce ; people 
could not pay their debts ; trade declined, and lawsuits increased 
Nobody would be generous, or charitable, or public-spirited any 
longer ; but all mankind suddenly grew selfish, mercenary and cal- 
culating. Each man looked out for the main chance, and took care 
of nothing but number one ; and the result of all this pestilent con- 
tagion was the breeding of that horrible, direful, wasting, ravaging, 
lethiferous epidemic, which is now stalking over the earth at noon- 
day in the frightful shape of Harp Times ! 

Such appears to me the true philosophical explanation of this 
phenomenon ; but whether this or any different account of its origin 
be the nearest the truth, the melancholy fact is indisputable, that | 
hard times really exist ; and the question most interesting to all 
philanthropists, politicians, moralists, financiers, philosophers, pocts, || 
and poor devils, is, how to get rid of them. Dare we hope that 
some species of legislative, metaphysical, or monetary vaecimation 
will be discovered in the course of time, that shall extirpate this 
dire disease, and restore the felicity of the good old golden age ! 

Such were my reflections as I rose in the morning, knowing that 
my note at the bank must be paid that day ; but knowing no mort 
than the man in the moon where the money to pay it was to come 
from. I dreamed through the night of all sorts of vain and tanta- 
lizing attempts to find something in my pocket. I awoke and found 
it was no dream! It was a prodigiously gloomy morning—at least 
it appeared so tome. Everything seemed to go wrong in my en- 
deavours to dress: my pantaloons were wrong side before ; buttons 
were in the wrong places; vest inside out, and stock bottom up- 
wards. “ Where shall I get the money "’ 
perplexity, and at that moment stuck a particularly sharp pin into 
my windpipe. Pshaw ! 

At breakfast nothing went better 
the steak tough, and my appetite languid. 
of slipping from my fingers. I broke a eup and saucer, and dropped 


’ 


said I to myself, in great 


The coffee was scalding hot, 
Everything had a trick 
a thumping slice of toast in my lap. Pantaloons bran new! * Shall 
I ever have another pair,” thought I.“ T'wo o'clock, and the not 
must be paid !” 

I looked over my pocket-book again, as if I expected to find what 
T was looking after. What a fool! 
I was alive, how much was in it—or rather how much was nof in 

“Can't I collect | 
What a fool again! 


I knew as well as I knew that 


it. Six hundred dollars to make up the sum! 
some of my debts this forenoon !”’ thought I 
for who ever could collect a debt when he wanted it! 
o'clock,” said I again, “ and it must be paid !” 

I sat down and fell into a profound cogitation 
mines of Potosi—of the mint of Mexico—of the Massachusetts 
Bank—of John Lackland—of Job's cat, and of my ownempty pockets 

I never thought so hard in my life before. But thinking will 


* Two 


I thought of the 


never pay a man's notes. At last a bright thought struck me. “I'it 


borrow the money!" said |. Eureka! 

Before the resolution had time to cool, I ran to my neighbour, 
Mr. A. “ Neighbour A.,”’ said I, “ you are an excellent man ; just 
lend me six hundred dollars.” 

“ Six hundred dollars!” exclaimed he, turning up the whites of 
his eyes, “I have not a dollar to spare, if it was to save my 
own life ; every cent is gone. My boy lent forty-two thousand 
dollars out of my drawer before I came down from breakfast this 
morning !"" 

I saw plainly there was nothing to be got in this quarter; so I 


| exhibit it as a raree-show. 


}— Mr. Sharp!” 


me six hundred dollars as a particular favour.” 
“Six hundred dollars!” said he;—‘ and do you want this 
money !” 


“So much so,” replied I, “ that if it were for my own particular | 


use, I could not want it more.” 


‘**T am sorry for that,’’ returned he, “ for there’s not a dollar of | 


money to be had now-a-days. Money !—I believe it is all sunk to 
the bottom of the sea, for my part. Six hundred dollars, with a 
Why, if I had a ten dollar bill, I'd go about town and 


vengeance ! 


* Bah!” said I to myself, ‘‘ I must try a third.” So I hurried to 


| my acquaintance, Mr. C., and made the same request of him. 


“ Six hundred dollars!” said he, “in these hard times. Why, 
everybody is failing, and the banks won't discount.”—Horrible 
words ! 
discount.” 


Not quite disheartened at these rebuffs, I hastened to Mr. D. and | 


Mr E. and Mr. F. ‘Hard times; people 
failing ;—banks won't discount !” 

So much for my borrowing scheme ! 
source left, and that was to go to a worthy gentleman by the name 


He was a money-broker, and lent cash to gen- 


All the same song. 


of Solomon Sharp. 
tlemen in distress, out of pure charity. 
The crafty old fox saw me approach as he stood at the corner of 


Congress-street, in conversation with a broken merchant and a/ 


briefless lawyer. He saw me coming, and knew what I wanted.— 
These fellows can scent the approach of a pennyless dog at the 
penultimate hour, as quick as a vulture will snuff a carcass. But 
he pretended not to see me. He knew I had not half an hour to 
lose, and I knew he had no particular interest in the matter he was 
discussing with his worthy friends; yet I dared not accost him ; and 
he studiously avoided catching my eye. Ten long minutes did | 
wait, wishing his companions, with their tattle about nothing, a thou- 
sand leagues off; and every ten seconds stealing a look upward to 
the dial over the City-hall, watching the progress of the minute- 
hand, which advanced with a fearful rapidity towards that point be- 
yond which there was no salvation of credit. It was strange he 
could not see me; or rather I should have said it was strange he 
would not; but I was too much in a perturbation to think that men, 
especially money-lenders, love to torment those whom they have 
in their power. The ten minutes seemed endless, all and singular 
of them, but at last my gentleman pretended suddenly to discover 
me. ‘Ah! Mr. Lackpenny, how d’ye do!” 

My heart by this time was up to my throat; for in a small frac- 
tion of an hour the bank would be shut, and my note unpaid—a 
consummation not at all devoutly to be wished by a man who de- 
sires to be in good name and fame upon "Change. I was hardly 
collected enough to state my necessity, but old Sharp can under- 
stand such matters from half a word 

“ Lend money !"’ he exclaimed ; “I neverdo such things 

* You don't, indeed '” said I. 


“No,” returned he, taking out his snuff-box with an air of the 


” 


greatest nonchalance ; “but, for a proper consideration, I think I 
know somebody that will.” 

“What is the man’s name ’” asked I with an equal degree of 
pretended seriousness, though I knew the man’s name was Solomon 
Sharp, and that he was standing that moment before my face 

“T'll see him and Jet you know,” said my honest friend. * Call 
here in a quarter of an hour—possibly it may be done.” 

“A quarter of an hour!—Oh, Mr. Sharp !—but if you think it 
can be done in a quarter of an hour—” 

Mr. Sharp looked as composed as if the whole affair had been no- 
He walked out, 


We separated, and I saw him go up State-street, pass 


thing more than the picking up of a straw and 
so did I 
round the Post-office, and return to his den, without speaking to a 
soul on the way. When the ten minutes had expired, 1 went 
* Well, Mr. Sharp.” 


*T have called on the man,” said he, “but he is not at home 


to him 


“ This,” thought I, “is to demand ten per cent. more from me 
said I, imploringly. 

*T shall see him in five minutes, without doubt,” returned he 
* Wait here and I will step out again.’ 

* Oh for a stone bow !" thought I, * to hit this fellow in the eve! 
with the money in his pocket all this time,—to tease his gudgeon to 
death before he hooks him !” 

My veracious friend went out again, walked round the Post-office 
It was almost three o'clock and I was ready to fly 


“ Well, Mr 


and came back 


out of my skin: every moment seemed an hour 


Sharp, what does the man say ! 
** Say !” replied the conscientious gentleman, shaking his head ; 
“‘whv he savs that money is money now.” 
* Very well, Mr. Sharp, I knew that before ;—but will he do the 


note '—for heaven's sake 


** He thinks he—might,” drawled out my tormentor with an air of 


the utmost unconcern 
* Well, Mr. Sharp, and for how much *” 
“Can't do it for less than fifty per cent.” 
“Fifty per cent. Mr. Sharp! surely you mistake. Fifty percent 


for four months! Oh, monstrous 
But Mr. Sharp never moved a muscle of his countenance at these 
exclamations. He answered not a word, but sat very leisurely 
down in his chair, though he knew my credit had not three minutes 
to live '—nay, he actually took up a newspaper and pretended 
to read! 
“ Flinty-hearted villain !" thought I to myself. 


fifty per cent. Mr. Sharp '” 


“ Did you say 


I had as lieve hear it thunder as “the banks won't) 


There was only one re- | 


SS — LS - 
| ran to my particular friend, Mr. B.—* My dear sir,” said I, “ lend * Ahem !” returned he, but without looking up. 


|| I looked at my honest friend ; his face was as blank and immovye. 
| able as a block of wood. I looked at my watch ; it wanted exactly 
| one minute of three. “ There is no help,” said I to myself, “ when 

a man is between the devil and the deep sea. — Here is my note, 
|, Mr. Sharp ;—come, despatch.” 
He counted out the money. ‘“ Make haste, Mr. Sharp! quick ! 
|| faster! I have not a moment to lose!” I snatched the bills, and 
was making a leap out of the door. “ Stop !” said he, “ you have 
forgot my commission !”’ 
|| ‘*Commission '—ten thousand murders ! 
| much is it ?” 
| ** You have made so hard a bargain with him,” said he, “ that | 
|} can’t ask much ; but as I must provide for my family, you know— 
|| twenty dollars will do.” 

“Your family must be horseleeches,” thought I, “if they want 

|| providing for at this rate.” At that moment the clock struck ! 
I made a bolt to the door, and was down State-street as if the 
, deputy-sheriff had been at my heels. I upset a handeart, leaped 
|| over a wheelbarrow, knocked down a constable, jostled the mayor, 


| 


But no matter—how 


swung round an immense alderman, plunged through the thickest 
of the crowd before the Union bank, tumbled up the stairs, broke 
my nose against the door, and burst into the room at the last second 
|, of the last minute of the last hour of the last day of grace 

“You have saved your bacon !” said the teller. 

Coming away, I spied a great monster of a butcher's dog with a 
miserable, lean, half-starved puppy under his paw, and squeezing 
the breath out of his body. 

‘“ There's a money-lender and his customer,” said I 


| 


LETTERS FROM LONDON, 


The Queen— Newspaper paragraphs— Penny-a-liners— Snuff —Marriage— 
Madame Vestrts. 





Tue queen, taken in connexion with the newspapers, (with 
reverence be it spoken,) may be likened to a barometer, indicating, 


as she pretty shrewdly does, the social and political state of th. 
country. When the atmosphere is clouded with Chartism, or 
charged with any other sulphureous political combinations, very 
little, comparatively, is heard of her majesty ; but no sooner does 
the horizon clear, and things assume a settled and tranquil appearance, 
than her in-goings and out-goings are noted with the most vexatious 
pertinacity, and paragraphs headed “* The Queen,” “ Her Majesty,” 
** Royal generosity,” ‘‘ Royal munificence,” ete. crowd the columns 
of the daily and weekly press, to the sad annoyance of the sensible 


readers thereof. 

In truth, there must be something or other about a virgin queen 
most provokingly provocative of paragraph writing. Her majesty’s 
gown-tails cannot move but a paragraph is produced by the rustling 
thereof; and should she happen to change her bonnet, or take an 
airing in the Park in a new riding-dress, the important facts are 
made known to the lieges, from the land’s-end to John O’Groat's 
house, with as little delay as possible, and there is forthwith a 
general change of bonnets and riding-dresses throughout the king- 
dom. Victoria is, in fact, a golden mine—a perfect Potosi, to the 
penny-a-liners, who in Grub-street garrets, or Drury-lane cellars, 
detail all the roval movements, habits, and private amusements 
with the most laudable particularity. Of course, their sources o! 
information are peculiar and usquestionable, and everything they 


Many a hot 


joint does her majesty, in this way, provide for those who wou 


assert rests upon the most “ undoubted authority.” 


and it has been noted, 


otherwise have to “eat their mutton cold ;” 
by such as pay attention to newspaper statistics, that the quantity 
of “ Frightful accidents,” and * Melancholy and distressing s 
cides,” (on which this industrious class have for a century or s0, 
a great degree, subsisted,) have materially diminished since 
accession of Victoria Regina 

In sober earnest, the quantity of sheer twaddle daily vend 
7) 5 weemes, 


most siliy and { 


about her majesty is immense, and of the 
terous character. If the little lady was to brush away an annoy 

fly with her fan, it would be noted as an instance of roval courag 
course of a rural ride, slit 


and rare self-possession ; or if, in the 


was to give an old apple-woman a shilling for an a 





the change, a paragraph about ** princely munificence” w 


the result. The incessant repetition and multiplication of | 
things has a tendency to place her majesty in somewhat a rid 

light with those who, in their dislike of ** humbug,” overlook the 
the hat 


fact that not any portion of it can fairly be charged upon t 


less victim of the paragraphists. It is really rather amusing ! 


note the cool impudence with which details of the queen's priva 


habits, manners, opinions, temper, and so forth, are volunteered 
those who, in nine cases out of ten, have about as correct means 
of judging as a Cherokee or Winnebago his of the domestic deme 
Van Buren 


nour of Mrs Victoria may ve an incarnation of & 


the virtues and accomplishments of which humanity is suscep! 

or her morals and manners may be summed up in the very moce 
rate estimate of those qualities assigned by the sailor in the song 
with such evident satisfaction, to his mistress : 


**She seldom drinks, and never swears, 
And isn't that a pleasure?” 
In all human probability, the truth lies between the extremes of t 
two suppositions ; and there is fair ground for believing that her 
majesty is a tolerably good-looking, kind-hearted young lady, ¥ 
more than an average quantity of accomplishments, a good deal 
intelligence, a fair share of common sense, some shrewdness, 4D 
not a little spirit. From premises too, drawn from human nature 
in general, it may be presumed that she laughs when she hears @ 


|| good joke, and yawns when she is sleepy; though whether #* 
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mors afer she goes to sleep ot no, (many very fir and fragile wffcient guaranice that she wil be worth the hearing. Mr. 


igdies do such things—Wakley, the great coroner, says it is an || Welch has been the instructor of some of the most popular vocalists 
spoplectic symptom )—I, for one, have not any means of ascertaining. || of the past and present day, to wit, Miss Stephens (now Countess | That floats along the azure vault of heaven 


It is to be wondered at that not any of the ingenious detailerg of HI of Essex), Miss Wilson, Mrs. Austin, Miss Sherriff, etc. 


her majesty’s habits have ever hit upon the expedient of setting a || At the other houses, appearances are very burglarious. No less | 
report afloat that her majesty snuffs! It would be just as true as || than four “ Jack Shepherds” are in rehearsal, founded on the cele- | 


| 


most of their stuff, and what a very ticklish sensation such an || brated exploits of that famous burglar, or Mr. Harrison Ainsworth's 
version of them. If this be to show the “ very age and body of the | 
be excited to know what kind of snuff was the royal snuff—whether || time, its form and pressure,” look to your locks, bolts, and bars. C. || 


snnouncement would produce! What a pungent curiosity would i 





prince’s mixture, (like George of Wales.) Scotch high-dried, or || ———————— 

Lundyfoot ! What quantities of * Victoria snuff” would be manu- | MEDITERRANEAN FISHERMEN. 
fctured forthwith! And then, after the villanous report had ron | — 

ss course, what a glorious opening would there be for indignant | BY URS. peace E. HEWITT. 

and magniloquent refutation! Really, the temptation to try the | 
muélines of a penny-a-line paragraph on such a subject is almost | 








Nicut! night on Tonia’s tide ! 
ble. H The watch-fire stars are pale ! 
F e. Here goes: , 
igresist) nd —— How the waters flash, as we onward glide, 
« Al] are not men that wear the human form.” Some malignant |! an : 
‘ , Neath the press of our swelling sail 
demon, (we grievously suspect some one of our unprincipled tory | 
contemporaries,) who, like the serpent in Eden, leaves his slime | 
where’er he crawls, has, within this last week, sent forth to the | 
astounded world the fiendish insinuation that her majesty snuffed ! 
and, moreover, that she was actually in the habit of consuming vast | 
quantities of snuff in private! We rejoice that it has fallen te our 


There is richer ore in the darksome wave, 
Than the tripos form of gold— 

The draught which they of Miletus gave 
To the Delphian shrine, of old. 

Cast, cast your nets, as we silent ride, 
For the wealth of the ocean mine— 
For the gems that low in the waters hide, 

And lurk in the sparkling brine 





humble lot to unmask this monster, and refute this most audacious | 
calumny. As soon as the vile report reached our ears, we made it | 
our duty to obtain a private interview of her majesty’s principal | ‘ 
washerwoman, and we rejoice that we are enabled confidently to| Night ! night '—now the low wind husheth ! 
sate, upon her authority, that not the slightest vestige of snuff | ‘ 
was ever to be traced upon the royal pocket-handkerchiefs! But, if | Lone Echo, moaning, her vigil keeps 

even we had not been the humble means of bringing forward this | Where the soft, clear fountain gusheth— 
satisfactory, convincing, and irrefragable evidence, what English- | Typheeus heaveth, and “Etna gleams— 

man, with a British heart in his bosom, could for a moment have | And the rock resoundeth where Scylla sereams, 
given credence to such a vile malignity’ No!—we might be And the mighty whirlpool rusheth ! 


On Latmos couched Endymion sleeps— 


brought to believe that Desdemona drank gin, and Belvidera beer— | Mark! mark! how the orient blusheth ' 
that Juliet was partial to garlic, and that Ophelia smoked ; but to The Sun-god comes from his ocean bride ' 
believe that the finely-chiselled royal nostrils of Victoria (whom | His steeds spring forth from yon glowing tide— 
heaven long preserve!) had ever been contaminated by “ Irish Hail! all hail! 
blackguard,”” or indeed any other kind of powdered tobacco, was | Propontis glitters, and Helle smiles— 
wholly, altogether, and totally impossible !” He lifts his shield o'er the Aegean isles, 

We flatter ourselves that, here, the outlines, at least. of a very It gildeth our purple sail ! 
pretty penny-a-line paragraph, or even “article,” are very decently | Joy ! joy! our bark ‘neath his beams shall ride, 
defined, although the fiowers of language, and other felicities of | As we toil o'er our ocean mine— 
that peculiar style, may not be sprinkled copiously enough to give Cast, cast your nets on the waters wide, 
acomplete idea of the more fervid inspirations and effusions of the | There is wealth in the sparkling brine ! 
men of measurement. Rie) date om Manlisla thie ¢ 

But of all the classes of paragraphs which go the rounds of the | And the eastern hills grow pale, 
press, the most annoying to the queen (who, it is said, is a great } While the heights rise up, as we onward glide, 
reader of the papers,) must be those which relate to that most ‘Neath the press of our swelling sail 
important era in every woman's life, whether she has royal blood Hail! all hail! 


in her veins or not—her marriage. It is specially provoking to Ere the last red flash from the western sand, 
ave such subjects touched upon or meddled with; and yet she will Shall gleam o'er the darkening brine 


have to read, ever and anon, that she has to be united to some 


Our keel shall! lie on Sicilia's strand, 
“youthful nobleman” in a distant land, or Dutch or German prince ; And our nets shall drip from the sea-god's shrine. Ione 
and doubtless a “ maiden blush” will not unfrequently * bepaint | one 
ber cheek” on reading the full, particular, and edifying descriptions A CHAPTER OF VARIETIES. 
the several individuals who, upon the most *‘ unquestionable —_— 








authority,” are finally ordained to see her in her nightcap. It was BY JAMES ALDRICH 


nly the ef he “WN oa? ; ; 
ily the other week that the Morning Herald” or ** Morning a BabbaTR Bay's WALK Im THE COUNTRY 


Post” heralded or posted, with much pomposity, the Anal settle- ‘ , : : 
. 3 I I I hg Waar a relief to the heart of one who loveth nature to ¢ scape 


ment of her marriage with Prince Albert of Saxe Cobourg, wind- || . 
from the populous town on a sunny morning in May, to the green 


ag up with a voluminous invocation for all sorts of happiness upon ‘ : 
fields of the country—to follow the sinuous windings of some ro 


the royal pair! This has died away since ; but it must be very , . , 
: mantic turn, or stretch at le ngth, in the pee wsant sunshine, on the 


annoying at the time to a delicate and sensitive woman ; : , 
margin of a secluded mere, to sce the butterfly gaily disporting with 


If her majesty does get married one of these days, and the natu- 


ral and co lace c enc neue. bicas hat a cack] 
Mi CK mmon plac e const que nees ensue, biess us What a cac ung 


there will be amongst the old women of both sexes 


the field flowers, and the wild bee hummimg his quiet song, daintily 


’ alighting on the sweet apple-blossom—to see how beautiful ts na 
: . ture—to feel how bountiful is God 
Europe, perhaps, will not contain it. It may even chance to 


** Go thou, and seek the house of prayer’ 





cross the Atlantic, and be re-echoed by the Alleghanies f to the woodlends wend. and there 
a In lovely nature see the god of love, 
} The swe ng organ’s peal 
Madame Vestris, perhaps with a desire to imitate Macready ina Wakes not my soul to zeal, 


¢ ” , : . pe ike the d music of th nd- pt grove.” 
teal for * revivals, ope ned her theatre with ** Love's Labour Lost, Like the wild music of the wind-swept grove 


There, in solitude, the past becomes the present, and long-lost 









and “ labour lost,” at all events, it most certainly was. The play 


, or ° - ara s . ! Ther } 1 } 
was one of Shakspeare’s earliest, and certainly one of his most pleasures are revived and re-enjoyed Phere, the pictures hung 
‘ . " fs , or ‘ ; reet ] ’ 
neficient efforts, and has nerer been performed, from the time of Up m the chambers of memory, the fa thful pretures of loved ones 





is first bringing out, to the present period. It will not act, and who have gone down to the grave before me, become freed from 
what singular perversity of taste could have induced a sharp, the soil which time and the contaminating intercourse with the 
shrewd woman like Madame Vestris to select it. we cannot ima-| world had clothed them in, and I hold communion with them as with 
gine. It could scarcely be an enthusiastic and overweening admi- || living friends. Memory there becomes dearer than Hope. Whiat- 


future mav have mm reserve for me, 


it is an immeasurable and enduring consolation to know, there are 


ration for Sh ks} eare on the part of the fair representative of Don | ever of sorrow or suffering t) 


(iovanm. But if so, the enthusiasm was all thrown away, for a 


ftaver piece of comedy was never exhibited No expense was | Many sweet flowers blooming on the silent sepulchres of the past 
‘pared, and the ladies, and the ladies’ dresses were most resvlen- to gladden the eye of Memory 

ent; but it was a galvanic attempt to infuse a show of life into a CONDOLENCE 

piece never very animated, and now thoroughly defunct in conse-! There is nothing more impertinent than ill-timed or unealled-for 
quence of the changes in the times and manners. ‘“ Love's Labour condolence, unless it comes from those who may be « xpected to 
lost" will always be relished in the closet, not only for its own share equally with us the loss or misfortune we deplore. Cold 


Positive merits, but as being one of the juvenile aspirations of an) and indifferent words or sympathy, coming from friends, however 
tamortal mind ; but, as fer as the stage 1s concerned, it will most | dear, aggravate the grief which they are tended to lessen. In all 
‘xely go to sleep again for another couple of centuries cases of irremediable affliction, the true language of friendship is 


silent sorrow 


Sir Edward Lytton Bulwer’s new five-act play has been received SARDONIC SMILE. 


at the Haymarket, and will be produced with as little delay as pos- The term sardonic smile, in so general use, must have obtained 
i} . . . 7. 

thle. Macready will sustain the principal part. ‘The scene is said || a signification quite different from its original meaning. This smile, 
to be laid in the romantic counties of Devon and Cornwall. produced by a poisonous plant, was, as Pliny informs us, an invo- 


Anew Mandane is to appear at Covent-garden in the person of | luntary motion of the muscles of the face, the effect of which was 
‘88 Austin, of whose capabilities report speaks highly. The fair | retained on the countenance of him who died of the poison long af- 


debutante is a pupil of Welch's, which circumstance of itself is a || ter death, giving it the appearance of a smile 


! Sailing by moonlight on a shoreless sea 














Lonely I am, even as a cloud 


In the mute midnight silently— 

My thoughts I may not te!l, nor feelings speak— 
Dreams of other days flit through my brain 

| Mute as the shadow of a passing bird ! 


THE Past 





The past! oh for how many buried joys—how many withered 
hopes. is that little word the significant epithet. Who has not stop- 
ped in the eager race of life, to reflect upon its meaning, and been 
profited by its silent admonitions ! 


| PHRENOLOGY 

| The objection raised by some against this science, because it 
tends—as they say—to undermine the foundation of the Christian 
religion, is too futile to be entertained by sensible or thinking men 
Those persons who cannot understand how new discoveries, or 


original thoughts, can be reconciled to old and bigoted opinions, 
stand ever ready with the foolish charge of infidelity. Locke was 
charged with hostility to christianity, and the very spirit that 
es heaped censure upon the men 





prompted that charge, has in all « 
whose genius has irradiated with the brightest lustre, all that is 


|| most valuable in the true theism 
music, 

i Of all the arts music is the most divine ; vice derives but little 
aid from it, for even in the vicious tt awakens noble sentiments 
} 

} 

| 

| 


Happily it has not the power to express the baser passions 


ITALIAN AUTHORS 
| 
The misfortunes of nearly all the great Italian writers were re- 


markable. Anosto lived in beggarly indigence. ‘Tasso died in ex- 
treme want—Segni and Varchi were prohibited from publishing 
their laborious histories—Machiavel was a martyr to the Medici 


faction—Guicciardim suffered banishment voluntarily, that he might 
not see Cosmo the first destroy the hberty of the Florentine re- 
public—Galileo suffered the worst persecutions, and Dante and 
Petrarch composed their works in exile. The human heart feels an 


honourable pride reflecting on the difficulties and dangers encoun- 
tered by these great men, to think that dungeons, banishment and 
poverty, were too feeble to repress their genius, bursting through 
the gloom of a bemghted age: and it is gratifying to reflect that 
their names are immortal, whiie those of the tyrants who oppressed 


them are comparatively unknown, or if remembered, remembered 


only for the infamy attached to them 


| WAKING FROM DAY DREAMS 


I have been musing in this lonely place 
| On high exploits, ull all my fond resolves, 
| lake bubbles overblown, have burst in aur, 
And left my mind as passive as a lake 
When winds and waves are cradled into sleep 
} Its powers are now at rest, save wayward fancy, 
Which, on most airy, and unguided wings, 
Now, reckless, wanders through immensity, 


Like a lone ship with none on board to guide her, 
’ 


HAPPINESS DERIVED FROM A CONSCIOUSNESS OF RECTITUDR 


| 
‘ It is a glorious consolation to one assailed by slander, upon whose 


character unmerited myuries have been he sped, to reflect, that God 
alone can fix the stamp of infamy upon the human brow 
vows, AND CHANGING OF OTINIONS 

So fallible, weak, and erroneous is human judgment, subjected 
to human passion, that the noblest and most virtuous actions are 
not always free from general blame When public censure was 
loudest against Alexander, he used to sav, ** There was something 
noble in hearing himself ill-spoken of when he was doimg well ;” 
and Voltaire, pri bably remembering this sentiment, said, “It is a 
noble thing to make ingrates.” It certamly is a high virtue to aban- 
don opinions when they are proved to be false to change a course 
of conduct that leads only in a path of errour—it ts a nm ble act, for 


be accomplished at a great expense of human pride ; and 


it must be 

all men are pro d of consistency in opimon, or action, for with great 
consistency is associated the idea of infalliulity; but of a statesman 
or divine may justly claim credit for this great virtue, expenence 
reaches us that their reward shall be o iloquy and contempt The 
vuaint Cowley forcibly expresses a sentunent worthy of being re 


membered by every one 


** Where honour, or where conscience does not bind, 
; ther laws ‘ shackie me 
Slave to myself lw not be, 
Nor shall my future actions be confined 
To my own present mind.” 


t isa folly 


If it be a great folly to persist in untenable opimons, 


hardly less to pled 





one’s self to be guided by the opmions of 
another, or to make vows for the future, a prescience of whic h has 
not been imparted to us. God having given us reason to regulate 
our lives, it would seem crimmal to resign them to chance 
* Who bv resolves and vows engaged does stand 
For days that yet belong to fate, 
Does, like an unthriit, mortgage his estate 
Before it falls into his hand.” 
ENVY 
Envy is strongly characteristic of littleness of mind; a truly no 

ble and generous man feels no enmity towards a successful rival 
It is related by D'Herbelot, of an Arabian king, who reigned at 
Hirah, named Noman-al Adour, that when his architect Sennamar 
had finished for him a structure of surpassing magnificence and 
beauty, he ordered him to be thrown froma its highest tower for fear 
that he might build a palace of equal or superiour beauty for some 


\j rival king 
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THE FINE ARTS. 

THE APOLLO GALLERY. 

Tux Apollo Association for the promotion of the fine arts in the 
United States, have opened their fall exhibition of the works of liv- 
ing artists, at their Gallery, No. 410 Broadway. Between fifty 
and sixty New-York artists have their works displayed side by side 
with the productions of a like number of the artists of the other 
cities of the Union, which we take to be a strong evidence of the 
favourable impression made by the association on the artists of the 
country. 
tions of genius are here brought together and offered to the public, 
or to the association, for fair prices, and we have only a sprinkling, 
here and there, of portraits; just enough to make an agreeable va- 
riety, and to serve as specimens of that branch of the art of paint- 
ing. ‘The exhibition, taken altogether, is the best, with the excep- 
tion of the Dunlap exhibition, both in variety of subjects and their 
execution, which has been opened in this city in some years. With- 
out taking the order of the catalogue, we shall proceed to notice 
such of the works as we deem the best specimens of the several con- 


The effect produced is, that a vast number of the crea- 


tributors, and as there is one which, we are informed, will remain | 


but a short time in the Gallery, it being a ‘commission picture,” 
on its way to Europe, we shall begin with number two hundred and 
forty-seven—the Indian Procession, by Alfred J. Miller, of Balti- 
more. This is a work which would not discredit Horace Vernet him- 


self, if he had painted it; and by the novelty of the subject and the 


skilful execution ; its evident truth to nature, and the mastery of 
its difficulties ; we fully agree with the uniform opinion expressed 
by the artists and amateurs who daily congregate around it, that it 


will attract great attention abroad, and make a favourable impres- | 


sion there of the progress of American art. This painting, says the 
catalogue, ‘ Represents a procession of three thousand Snake In- 
dians, under their most distinguished chief, Ma-wo-ma, painted and 
dressed in their richest costume, mounted on spirited horses, and 
defiling before Sir William Drummond Stewart, who is placed with 
his party on a rising ground to the right of the spectator. Directly 
in the rear of this group are the squaws, who are never permitted 
to join in this display. At intervals over the prairie are pitched 


” 


Wind Kiver Mountains form the distance 


them)—but it always struck us that these were infinitely preferable | 


to those miserable little facial psson-houses by which the sweet 
countenances of our countrywomen were shut out from illuminating 
and being admired, as though English ladies were an ugly set 0: 
beings, whose faces it were hideous to behold. ‘The large bonnets, 
or rather the open ones, which are now in fashion, are of them- 
selves elegant, no doubt, and suited to faces which are neither too 
large nor too small ; but they give a broad face a flat, large look, 


anything but pleasing, while a smail face they completely overwhelm. | 
Long dresses are of themselves handsome, as amplitude of dra- | 


pery always is—but they utterly conceal the foot, and though it 
would in consequence be judicious for ladies to wear them whose 
ankles and feet were distinguished by something partaking of what 
is the reverse of beautiful, they would by no means become our 
gracious queen, or other ladies, whose feet, like her majesty’s, are 
of a singular and most dainty elegance 

The foot, simply perhaps because of its perpetual contact with 
the ground, has never had its merits properly acknowledged—but 
this total concealment of it is a most flagrant want of perception of 
them. Ladies, except as far as the facility of their own progress 


in life is concerned, might just as well have wooden legs—since | 
admiring man 1s unconscious even of the existence of a silk stock- | 


ing ora kid shoe. ‘Toa lady with a beautiful ankle these long 
dresses, except on muddy days, must be one of the sharpest vexa- 


tions ; to one with an ankle, as we have before intimated, that ts, | 
not beautiful, they are no doubt an absolute godsend—the fashion 


should therefore be, that the former should wear a short dress and 
the latter a long one. This is the logic des modes. ‘The mantel- 
lettes which are now in fashion we regard as most reasonable as 
well as elegant pieces of attire. Cloaks all lovers of the female 


form divine must hate ; shawls are subject to much objection, some | 


of which may be made upon the same score; and pelisses and 


| spencers reminded us always of schoolboys’ jackets ; but the man- 
tellettes are not only characterised by a sufficiency of drapery, and 


are not only of an elegant and fanciful shape, but are also admirably 


|) very strong terms; 


adapted to assist the expression, if we may be allowed the term, of | 


a beautiful figure. When they are made of black satin, withal, 
though silk is doubtless a very pratseworthy commodity, they are 
an exquisite piece of dress—a novelty entitling the originator to 


|| gratitude and a pension 


| 


ANECDOTES OF CIRCUMSTANTIAL EVIDENCE. 


The following narrative, while it strikingly exhibits the fallible 
and uncertain nature of circumstantial evidence, affords also a con- 
vincing proof of the indispensable necessity of procuring medical 


- oh || testumony of the highest order, in all criminal cases relating to in- 
their beautiful lodges of dressed buffalo skins. ‘The lofty peaks of || juries of the person. ‘The narrator, Mr. Perfect, a surgeon at Ham- 


mersmith, sent the statement to the editor of the Lancet (Mr. Wak- 


No. 30.—Philip of Mount Hope rescuing the body of one of his | ley) in January of the present year, and as its diffusion is likely to | 
|| do good, we take leave to transfer it from the pages of that periodi- 


chiefs. For 
sale 
single horseman occupies as much space in this as the thousand in 
the other, and that, probably, is its greatest fault : here is too much 


There is, however, much to admire, 


Painted in Florence, by W. J. Hubard, of Virginia. 
This, like the last, is an extraordinary picture in its way. 


canvass for the subject. 


All° 


al into our own 
“It is now thirty years ago, that, accidentally passing the Pack- 


|| Horse, ‘Turnham-green, my attention was attracted by a mob of 
persons of the lowest order, assembled around the door of that inn, | 


netwithstanding the “blackness of darkness” which is so broadly | 


spread. The principal group is well executed, but we think if it 
were made visible to the persons rushing from the eave by the flash 


of lightning beyond the object, it would have presented the shadowed 


| 


side only, and ought to have been represented darkly against the | 


illuminated sky. 
on this side of the object, though not within the picture ; and the 
Whoever has encountered a midnight storm 


But we will suppose a broader glare is produced 


effect is admirable 
in a wilderness, must have noticed the grotesque and goblin forms 
which present themselves during the momentary blaze of the light- 
It is such a moment which has been chosen by the artist, 
We think the English sol- 
diers are too small for the place they oceupy. They are much nearer 


ning. 
and he has been eminently successful 


the base line than the centre group, and viewed from any point will | 


not take a more distant place, and we doubt the propriety of sacri- 
ficing truth to produce the effect of imagination, as described in the 
catalogues :—‘* The hounds gave signal of the Indians approach, 
and the inhabitants of the cave rushed forth with their guns ready 
for a victim, but as they reached the cavern’s mouth, the lightning 


who were very loud in their execrations against some person who 
was suspected of having murdered his brother ; in corroboration of 
which, I was told that his bones were found near the premises 
where he formerly resided, upon view of which a jury was then sit- 
ting, after an adjournment from the day preceding. 1 found that 
two surgeons had been subpoenaed to inspect the remains, and [ had 


no doubt but that every information as to their character had been | 


obtained ; curiosity alone, therefore, induced me to make way into 
the room, where I found that the coroner, and, I believe, a double 
jury, were sitting for the second day, and were engaged in an inves- 


| tigation which tended to show that a farmer and market-gardener 


at Sutton-court Farm, had, a few years before, a brother living with 
him, who was engaged in the farm, but whose conduct was disso- 


| lute and irregular, to a degree that often provoked the anger of his 


revealed such an infuriated and spectral object, that they were hor- |! 


rour stricken—and Philip passed uninjured.” 
is a fine picture, and we recommend the artist to persevere in the 
productions of historical illustrations, but hereafter te select more 
important and better authenticated subjects 





MISCELLANEOUS SELECTIONS, 


A FEW WORDS ON FASHION, 


How wise it would be if it were fashionable for everybody to | 


dress in the manner most becoming their persons and deportments ? 
How much taste and fancy might be evinced on the parts of both 
ladies and gentlemen, and how utterly would most of the absurdi- 
ties of the present English costume be set aside. Dress, indeed, 
it has mvariably struck us, is one of the very few things in the 
world which it is unreasonable to control by laws and regulations— 
seeing that the dress, to be worthy admiration, should be becoming 
the wearer, and that the variety of wearers may be estimated by 
their number. If it were fashionable, for mstance, to attend the 
opera in Hessian boots, and all pantaloons were treated with that 
contempt by those in office there which they now accord to inotlen- 
sive pantaloons that are drab, it would be almost impossible for Mr 
Keeley, the actor, to visit that delightful place without considera- 
ble pain to his feelings as well as difficulty to his legs—for the 
merriment of those who beheld him would of course be irrepressi- 
ble by the most rigid politeness or the kindest considerateness 
Fqually absurd is it, though not so obviously ridiculous, for a gen- 
tleman with a very little face, indeed, to wear a dress stock about 
the size of a counterpane and a hat of dimensions on a par with 
those of a tremendous punch-bowl, so that his face looks like an 
Orleans plum in a state of pecuniary difficulty. We were no great 
admirers of those huge bonnets which ladies wore some seven or 
eight years back (sothat you were continually passing m the streets, 


not ladies with bonnets on, but bonnets with ladies underneath | 


"_" in 
laken altogether, it | 


elder brother, and sometimes begat strife and riolence between 
them; that the temper of the elder brother was as little under con- 
trol as the conduct of the younger ; and, 1n fine, that they lived very 
uncomfortably together. — ; 

** One winter's night, when the ground was covered with snow, the 
younger brother absconded from the house (for they both lived 
together), by letting himself down from his chamber-window ; and 
when he was missed the ensuing morning, his footsteps were clearly 
traced in the snow to a considerable distance, nor were there any 
other footsteps but his own: time passed on, and after a lapse of 
some few years no tidings were heard of his retreat, nor perhaps 
have there ever been since. Some alterations in the grounds sur- 
rounding the house having been undertaken by a subs« 
(for the elder brother had then left the farm), a skele 
up, and the circumstance appeared so conclusive that one brother 
had murdered the other, that the popular clamour was raised to the 
utmost, and a jury empanelled to mvestigate the case 

“ After listening attentively to these details, I ventured to request 
of the coroner to be allowed to examine the bones, which I found 
were contained in a hamper basket at the farther end of the room, 
and I felt much flattered by his immediate compliance, for 
desired the parish beadle, who was in attendance, to place ther 
upon the table ; and having myself disposed them in their natural 
order, I found that they represented a person of short stature, and 
from the obliteration of the sutures of the skull, and the worn down 


juent tenant 


ton was dug 





state of the teeth, must have belonged to an aged person. But 
what was my surprise when [ reconstructed the bones of the skele- 
ton, and found the lower bones of the trunk to be those of a female 


I mmm®diately communicated the fact to the yurv, and requested that 


the two medical men who had before eiven their opinions might be 


sent for, one of whom attended, and without a moment's hesitation 


j corroborated my report 


**T need not add that the proceedings were instantly at an end 
an innocent man received the a@mende h 
apology, from all present, in which the coroner heartily jomed. It 
has since been proved, beyond all doubt, that the spot where t 
bones were found was formerly the site of a large gravel-pit, uv 
which hordes of gipsies not only assembled, but occasionally burt 
their dead, and, perhaps, more skeletons are yet to be found in tha 
vieimtty.”’ 

At the distance of thirty vears, the narrator of this occurrence 





mor thle, in the shape of an 


, may well look back upon it with pleasure, and congratulate himself 


upon having been * the happy instrument in the hands of Providence 
of rescuing a worthy and innocent man from the obloquy, and per- 
haps the fate, of a murderer.” 

Not so fortunate in its issue was the case which we subjoin to 


Charles If. The narrative is given in one of the early volumes of 
the Gentleman's Magazine. 
“A gentleman died possessed of a very considerable fortune 


| which he left to his only child, a daughter, appointing his brother 


to Be her guardian, and executor of his will. ‘The young lady was 
then about eighteen ; and if she happened to die unmarried, or, if 
married, without children, her fortune was left to her guardian and 
to his heirs. As the interest of the uncle was now incompatible 
with the life of the niece, several other relations hinted that it 
would not be proper for them to live together. Whether they were 
willing to prevent any occasion of slander against the uncle, in cage 
of the young lady's death ; whether they had ary apprehension of 
her being in danger; or whether they were only discontented with 
the father’s disposition of his fortune, and therefore propagated ry- 
mours to the prejudice of those who possessed it, cannot be known 
the uncle, however, took his niece to his house near Epping Forest, 
and soon afterwards she disappeared 7 
‘Great inquiry was made after her, and it appearing that on the 


|| day she was missing she went out with her uncle into the forest 


and that he returned without her, he was taken into custody A 
few days afterwards he went through a long examimation, in which 
he acknowledged that he went out with her, and pretended that she 
found means to loiter behind him as they were returning home: 
that he sought her in the forest as soon as he missed he rT; and that 
he knew not where she was, or what was become of her. This 
account was thought improbable, and his apparent interest in the 
death of his ward, ard perhaps the petulant zeal of other relations, 


| concurred to raise and strengthen suspicions against him, and he 


was detained in custody. Some new circumstances were every day 
rising against him. It was found that the young lady had been 
addressed by a neighbouring gentleman, who had, a few days 
before she was missing, set out on a journey to the north, and that 
she had declared she would marry him when he returned ; that her 
uncle had frequently expressed his disapprobation of the match in 
that she had often wept and reproached him 
with unkindness and an abuse of his power 
produced, who swore that on the day the young lady was missing, 
about eleven o'clock in the forenoon, she was coming through the 
forest, and heard a woman's voice expostulating with great eager- 


A woman was also 


/ ness; upon which she drew nearer the place, and, before she 
P saw 


any person, heard the same voice say, ‘Don’t kill me, uncle ; don’t 
kill me ;’ upon which she was greatly terrified, and immediately 
hearing the report of a fire-arm very near, she made all the haste 
she could from the spot, but could not rest in her mind till she had 


| told what had happened 


| he had just shot 


this, and which occurred in Eng!and previously to the reign of 


** Such was the general impatience to punish a man who had mur- 
dered his niece to inherit her fortune, that upon this evidence he 
was condemned and executed. 

** About ten days after the execution, the young lady came home 
It appeared, however, that what all the witnesses had sworn was 
true, and the fact was found to be thus circumstanced : 

* The young lady declared, that having previously agreed to go of 
with the gentleman that courted her, he had given out that he was 
going a journey to the north, but that he waited concealed at a little 
house near the skirts of the forest, tll the time appointed, which 
was the day she disappeared. That he had horses ready for bim- 
self and her, and was attended by two servants also on horseback 
That as she was walking with her uncle, he reproached her with 
persisting mn her resolution to marry a man of whom he disapproved ; 
and after much altercation, she said, with some heat, ‘I have set 
my heart upon it ; if | do not marry him, it will be my death 
don’t kill me, uncle; don’t kill me;’ that just as she had | 
nounced these words, she heard a fire-arm discharged very near her, 
at which she started, and immediately afterwards saw a man come 
forward from among the trees, with a wood-pigeon m his hand, that 
That coming near the place appointed for their 


© on be 


anc 











rendezvous, she formed a pretence to let her uncle 
her, and her suitor being waiting for her with a horse, 
and immediately rode off. That instead of going into th 
they retired to a house in which he had taken lodgings, near Wind 
sor, where they were married the same day, and im about a week 
went a journey of pleasure to France, from whence, when they re- 
turned, they first heard of the misfortune which they had inadver 
tently brought upon their uncle 

**So uncertain is human testimony, even when the witnesses are 
and so necessary is a cool and dispassionate inquiry at 


sh 





e mounted 


north. 


sincere, 
determination, with respect to crimes that are enormous in the 
highest degree, and committed with every possible aggravation.’ 


CLASSIFICATION OF KISSES. 


An ingenious writer. who has bestowed years of intense refle 


tion and active research upon the subject, has completed the 
lowing highly scientific classification I have found, he sa 
there are only three regular kisses (properly so called,) and thes 
the kiss positive ; and the 


vs, tha 


may be denominated the kiss negative ; 
kiss super! 
The fi 
The second, or positive, consists in kissing her chee k 
And the third, or superlative, consists in kissing her lips 
There are, besides, two aurdiary kisses: viz 





five 
or negative, consists in kissing a lady's hand 








The kiss passeve, such as is inflicted by old maiden-aunts, nurses 
and grandmothers. And 

The kiss active, in use (principally) on the Gretna Green roa 
per gli amantie norelit spost 

The first (the kiss passire) is generally declined by the Arssee’ 


whilst the latter (the kiss actire) *hisser and *kissee in numder 3 
well as in gend 
Ind 


t regular and auriary kisses 


pendent of t 





he prece d 











ire ie convenience of socrety, a few supernumerary (or Irrég 
r) ones, such as -—The incidental, or stage kiss; the petty farce 
ny,+ or stolen kiss; t mutual. or reciprocity kiss: the siv 
«don't tell” kiss; the coomg, or a la tourtercile kiss; the hone’ 
moon, or bridal kiss; the mute, or sighing kiss; the merr 
laughmg-gas kiss ; the echo, or percussion kiss ; the semi-angry, 
g kiss: the hysteric, or humbug kiss ;t the whee 


t and the barlev-sugar, or kiss en pamilote 





The | bv the way, ts rery rarely committed during ' 
season of 


}, 
young gentlemen m their earliest teens, and exceedingly 


atter one, 
adolescence or muliebriety, being tolerated chiefly 
mivenilt 
misses who have not gui/e * outgrown their bib.” 


€ * Oras it is more analytically written, kiss-he and kiss-her. | 
+ More correctly pretty larceny. 
t These two kisses are successfully practised by young-1s4 wives = 
their old-tsk husbands, in order to raise the requisite (** ruination”) 6UPP 
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HORRIBLE ADVENTURE WITH A SERPENT. 


The writer having been out shooting, lay down to rest under a 
tree, when suddenly he was aroused by a furious baying of his dogs 
“On turning round, | be held a snake of the Cobra de Capella species, 
directing his course to a point that would approximate very close to 
my position. In an instant I was on my feet The moment the 
reptile became aware of my presence, in nautical phraseology, it 
poldly brought to, with an expanded head, eyes sparkling, and neck 
neautifully arched, and the head raised nearly two feet from the 
sound, and oscillating from side to side, ina manner plainly mdicative 
of aresentful foe. I seized the nearest weapon, a short bamboo, lett 
wy one of the beaters, and hurled it at my opponent's head ; I was 
fortunate enough to hit it beneath the eye. The reptile immediately 
fell and lav apparently lieless. Without a moment's refle ction I 
os zed it a little below the head, hauled it beneath the shelter of the 
wee, and very coolly sat down to examine the mouth for the poison- 
all fangs, of which naturalists speak so much While in the act 
of forcing the mouth open with a stick, I felt the bead sliding through 
my hand, and to my utter astonishment became aware that I had 
now to contend against the most deadly of reptiles in his full 
strength and vigour. Indeed, I was in amoment convinced of this, 
for as I tightened my hold round his throat, its body became wreathed 
round my neck and arm. If the reader is aware of the universal 
vad in which the Cobra de Capella is held throughout India, and 
will, 





‘ ‘ 
the almost instant death which mvariably follows its bite, he 
some degree, be able to imagine what my feelings were at 


moment; a faint kind of disgusting sickness pervaded my whole 


the 


frame, as I felt the clainmy fold of the reptile tightening round my | 


neck. I still held the throat, but to hold it much longer would be 
unpossible Immediately beneath my grasp there was an inward 
working and creeping of the skin. which seemed to be assisted by 
the very firmness with which I held it. Finding, in defiance of my 
forts, that my hand was each moment forced closer to my face, an 
dea struck me, that were it in my power to transfix the mouth with 
some sharp instrument, it would prevent the reptile from usimg his 
‘ngs, should it escape my hold. My gun lay at my feet—the 
ramrod appeared the very thing required, which with some difficulty 
| succeeded in drawing out, having only one arm disengaged. My 
nght arm was now trembling from over exertion, and my hold 
hecoming less firm, when I happily succeeded in passing the rod 
through the lower jaw up to its centre It was not without consi- 
derable hesitation that I let go my hold of the throat, and seizing 
the rod in both hands, at the same time, by bringing them over my 
head, with a sudden jerk, I disengaged the fold from my neck, which 
id latterly become almost tight enough to produce strangulation 
There was then little difficulty in freeing my mght arm, and ulti- 
mately to throw the reptile from me to the earth, where it continued 
totwist and writhe itself into a thousand contortions of rage and 
wony. To run to a neighbouring stream, to lave my neck, hands, 
and face, in its cooling waters, was my first act after despatching 
my formidable enemy. This concludes a true, though plamly told 
ule. As amoral it may prove, that when a man is possessed of 
Jetermination, coolness, and energy, combined with reason, he will 
generally come off triumphant, though he may have to circumvent 
the subtlety of the snake, or combat the ferocity of the tiger.” 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


The Canons of Good Breeding. Philadelphia: Lea and Blanchard 


We had intended bestowing some notice on this little work, when 
it was unaccountably abstracted from cur table, and we were de- 
prived of the opportunity. As it has not re-appeared we must be 
indebted to our friend of the Boston Posi for the following brief and 
favourable notice :—** There is much good reading in it, apart from 
the rules which it lays down respecting social intercourse, the au- 
thor having illustrated his meaning with divers pleasant anecdotes 
ud elegant allusions. We commend the Canons to such young 
persons as are about entering society, but who may not have a very 
We make a few extracts 


securate acquaintance with its forms ae 
In paving a visit, or seeking the company of any one upon fore- 
knowledge, it is manifestly a compliment to be well dressed, and 
ai insult to be slovenly 
A man of sense, as well as a man of the world, will always dress 
w the fashion 
When you are going out to walk, you should draw on your gloves, 
and make all the other adjustments in your attire, before you open 
the street-door. It is offensive to see a man dresssing himself in 
te street 
It is offensive to offer a gloved hand to a person, unless he, too, 
sgloved. If two persons meet one another and both have their 
gloves on, they should shake hands without removing them 
When company enter the room at an evening party or ball, the 
gentleman of the house should go up and bow to them before they 
resent themselves to the lady 
If you are at another house than your own, and see a lady coming 
®, unattended by a gentleman, you should offer her your arm, and 
take her up to the lady of the house. You should do the same to 
idies who are taking leave, and you should conduct them to their 
carriages 
If a lady is going to her carriage, or is alone in any public place 
where it is usual, or would be convenient, for ladies to be attended, 
vou should offer her your arm and service, even if you do not know 
et. Todo so in a private room, as in the case above mentioned, 
might be thought a liberty 
At an evening party you should make a point of goin; 


g all round 
vou have saluted the lady of the house, an 


the room, after d bowing 

every iady with whom you are acquainted 

If you are presented toa lady at an evening party, you should 
cal upon her soon after 

When you receive a card of invitation, vou should return an 
Mswer immediately—in the same hour that you receive it 

At an evening party, a gentleman should abstain from conversing 
with the members of the family at whose house 
assembled, as they wish to be occupied with entertaining their 


the company are 


“ie? guests 

When you send a book to a gentleman or lady, as a gift or loan, 
o return one which you have borrowed, you should enclose it in a 
white paper under seal 

At a house where you are intimate, you may drop in and take tea 
‘ithout bemg invited ; but it is otherwise with dinner. Never dine 
with your most intimate friends without being invited in particular. | 





TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 





We wnvite the reader's attention to the spirited and highly amusing sketch upon 
our fourth page. Its by the author of a work full of fun and drollery, entitled, 
* Yankee Notions.” Friend, ict us have enother taste of vour quaiity.— The 
* Lines to ———" are guite beautiful, but we must defer them for the pre- 
sent.— The elogvent criticism upon Kean was recewed a little too late for sea- 
sonable wnsertion.— X." ts enformed that we have paid mo attention to the 
quarred between the journals of which he speaks. Why not send his remarks 
where they are needed, and urge a** pacification” upon those whom tt concerns. 





A * Story of the late Election” ts admirably calculated for a partisan press, 
but would be out of place wn the Murror.—To™ N.” our reply 18, ** yes ; bring 
them along.”"—Can any one tnform us who ts the author of * Shakspeare and 
his Friends *"—A correspondent ingwires what has become of the play that 
Major Noah took under his protection, entitied ** The Miser of Padua'” You 
had better ask the major himse!/.—** A Defence of Wooden Pavements” ts 
respectly declined. The author's style ts not quite as smooth as his subject.— 
A‘ Discourser upon late Fashions” may obtain his communications by calling 


at the office. 
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Lockhart and Miss Coutts—The announcement is seriously 
made in the London papers, that Lockhart, the Quarterly Reviewer, 
is to marry the young and eligidle Miss Coutts. This is rather sin- 
gular when it is considered that Lockhart is a widower, and old 
enough to be the lady's grandfather. The correspondent of the 
Star says :—“] have not mentioned 1m any letter to you a report 
Lockhart, 
editor of the Quarterly Review, was about to marry Miss Angela 
Burdett Coutts 


But I tind it repeated in so many ways, through so many channels, 


which has been for some months in circulation, that Mr 
I did not mention it because I did not believe it. 
that it as only mght I should name it. The report is, that the lady's 
father, Sir Francis Burdett, has been extremely anxious for this 
match ; that he sounded Lockhart on it, and found him “ nothing 
loth ;"* and that he then spoke of it to his daughter, who expressed 
her desire, like a dutiful daughter, to do * as pa’ bid her.”’ | confess 
I do not credit this story, but, in one way or other, it has been be- 
The 
present Sir Walter Scott, who is now in India, has no family, and 
Lockhart’s son, Walter Scott Lockhart will succeed, should there 
In that 


fore the public for three months, without any contradiction 


be no direct heir of Sir Walter's, to the property and title 
case, the Coutts property would be a pretty thing to clear off the 
Abbotsford incumbrances. Iam not sure whether Scott’s second 
son, Charles, is not in London—at least I do not recollect to have 
heard that he died. He, on the death of his elder brother, without 
a son, would come in for the title, so that Lockhart’s son does not 
seem to have much chance. Miss Burdett Coutts, if enamoured at 


all, must be im love with Lockhart's celebrity as a man of letters, 


for he is nearly double her age, being over fifty, and 1s unhappily 
“deaf as a post.” 

New-York merchants —We find in the November number of 
Hunt's Merchants’ Magazine a very just tribute to the fortitude, 
enterprise, and energy of our mercantile community. It is from 
the pen of Judge Hopkinson, and we are sure that our readers 


“We 


Hopkinson, “this superb city swept by a 


devastating conflagration, annihilating in a few hours many milhons 


everywhere will concur in the justice of the compliment 
have seen,” says Mr 
of property ; its fierce and te rrible torrents rolling in fearful grandeur 
into the mid air, fed by magnificent edifices and precious merchan- 
dise. It was an awful calamity, which might paralyze the stoutest 
heart and sicken the firm soul to despair. It was not so with you ; 
your merchants, the principal sufferers, met it with a fortitude that 
has no example in my memory. They stood not a moment to 
deplore their losses with unavailing complaints, but bravely set 
The the 


smothered fires were not extinguished, when the mechanic and the 


to work to repair them embers were not cold—nay. 
labourer, in mid winter, were busy among the ruins, removing the 
smoking rubbish, to erect new mansions surpassing those which 
were destroyed. This was, assuredly, a noble and exalted exhibition 
of moral courage and elastic energy. In the city of my residence 
it was beheld with amazement and pride; your misfortune was our 


May 


that generous and sisterly sympathy for ever continue between us ! 


misfortune, and your triumph over it was also our triumph 


Disinterested matches. —Among the ancient mhabitants of France, 


females could not inherit property. Marriages, therefore, were noy 


contracted from the sordid ties of interest, but from pure inclination 


Women were then loved for themselves alone. **‘ Nous avons chang? 


tout cela.” The question is not now, “Is she fair’ Is she 
* but, “how much is her dowry’ Apropos to this matter is 


—** A fellow 


honest 
the following illustrative anecdote from the Picayune 
who was arranging marriage matters with the father of his dule:nea, 
had a great deal to say about “dollars,” and “ lots,” and “deeds.” 
“Why, hang it,” said the enraged parent of the lady, “one would 
suppose you came here to speculate in land, instead of, as I sup- 
posed, to marry my daughter.”"—* Well,” replied the other, with 
much sang froid, **1 look upon wedding the fair Eliza as a fair 


business transaction.” 


Mrs 


* Ladies’ Comr 


Frances S. Osgood —We \earn from the last number of the 


“that Mrs. Osgood wil! henceforth be asso- 


inion, 


ciated in the management of that successful work. <A better choice 


could not have been made Mrs. Osgood is a young American 


lady, of exquisite taste and fine poetical talents. How she was 


appreciated in London may »e seen from the complimentary notice 
of her by Miss Mitford, the author of *“* Rienzi.” 
gives far more promise of eminence in literature than was afforded | 
by Miss Landon at the same age | 


Mrs. Osgood 


Advancement in life —In that admirable romance, “ Shakspeare 
and his Friends,” Sir Walier Raleigh is represented as offering the 
followmg advice to a young man, who has expressed a wish that he 
might be like him in emmence 
like me '” 


“And why should you not be 
inquired his patron, kindly No 
matter how many and how pressing be your occupations of the day, 


* Do as I have dune 


give but five hours to sleep, and rise to study, and you shall find 
time, as | have, for the acquirmg a proficiency in such matters as 
some think me 


periect in. I began life with no better advantage 


than yourself—scarce so much; for when I went with the volun- 
teers into France, and had little beside my sword to help me, | was 
then but about seventeen years of age. However, by doing of what 
I have said, and throwing away of no opportunity for honourable 
advancement, I have become what Iam. And why should you not 


be like me! To how many young men in our own country may 


not this question be applied! 

Foreign abuse.—A letter before us from an American friend in 
Paris says :—*t Some amiable people on this side already put us 
down as a community of bankrupts. You can have no idea of 
the ignorant and malicious way in which some of the Jehn Bulls 


talk 


all their abuse, especially when it 


about us, and how 


annoving it ts to an American to hear 


is unanswerable Louis Phi- 
lippe continues his plans for beautifying Paris and the environs on 
a very liberal scale, and he deserves all praise for it. Versailles is 
nearly finished, and, though not remarkable in detail, is a magnificent 
whole. St. Denis, the Westminster-abbey of France, is being 
thoroughly renovated and restored, with all the tombs of the kings 
which were torn open by the savages in the first revolution. Th 
Madeline, the most exquisite of temples, is nearly completed in the 
mteriour. A railroad runs to Versailles and to St. Germain ; and in 
the course of the present century, there will probably be one to 


Havre and Brussels, but the case is yei doubtful ” 


The new Baron Hackett 


our readers, that among the deaths by yellow fever last August, it 


It will doubtless be remembered by 
New-Orleans, was that of one Baron Hackett of Hacketts-town, a 
native of Holland, whose ancestors emigrated from Ireland He 
was an aid-de-camp to the Prince of Orange, and served with dis 
tinction in the French army, particularly at the battle of Waterloo, 


and at the siege of Antwerp. It is announced in the London Court 


Journal, that the barony of Hacketts-town was originally one of the 
Irish peerages that have become dormant, and the dignity devolves 


the baron—Mr. Hackett, the 
What will our Yankees 


upon cousin-german of the late 
American comedian, at present in London 


say to Baron Nimrod Wildfire ' 


A musical family.—There lives in a litle village m Silesia a 
large family, in which music has been cultivated with an imdustry 
and success seldom equalled. This family comprises, reckoning 
from the great-grandfather down to the smallest of the great grand 
children, no less than fifty-four souls, all of whom, that is, all who 
are old enough to talk, are musicians, and perform on different in 
struments; 6o that they can easily form a complete orchestra with 
out going out of the family. They execute Mozart's and Haydn's 
symphonies, Bach's and Homilin’s choruses, ete., with a great dea! 
of taste. Perhaps other similar instances of musical taste and skill 


may be found in Germany ; we are certain it would be idle to look 


for them elsewhere 


New work by Cooper.—The newspapers announce that Cooper 
has a work im press, entitled * The Path Finder; or, Our Inland 
Seas” We trust we shall be able, on read 


a tale of the prames 


} 


ing the work, to exclaim : ** Cooper's himself again ' 


Theatrical.—Mr. and Miss Vandenhoff have been delighting the 
good people of Baltimore with their admirable histrionie delinea 
tions. ‘The critics of that city speak of them in terms of the highest 
In the part of Julia, in the Hunchback, Miss Van 


denhotf made an extraordimary impression ; 


commendation 
while in “ Richehen,” 
both she and her father played with a degree of success not often 
paralleled. We trust we shall have an early opportunity of wit 
nessing therr performances in this prece in this city 

Mrs. Fitzwilliams has played her round of characters in Phila 
delphia with marked success 

After 


Davenport, so distinguished as an infant prodigy, has returned to 


a successful tour through the south and far west, Miss 


this city. She is much grown since we saw her last, and the “ litth 
juvenile” has become a fine, tall girl, and will soon be a suitable 
representative of the “ star-crost Juliet,’ which character, we 
understand, she is studying for the stage 

National theatre have 
His Richard If, his Hamlet, and 
his Claude Melnotte are masterly personations. On the off/-mghts 
of Mr. Kean, Yankee Hill has appeared to good houses, and 


with his usual success. At the 


Mr. Charles Kean’s performances at the 


been pre-eminently successful 


close of these engagements, Mr 
Forrest appeare d, and has now possession of these boards 

ragement at the Park 
The 


this gentleman's collection of autographs and original drawings at 


M. Alexandre has pl ived a successful ens 





His ventriloquial powers are indeed wonderful exhibition of 





nton-Hall is well worth a visit. The proceeds of the exhibition 


are to be devoted to liberal purposes. 


At the Bowery theatre, the * Last Days of Pompeii,” and the 


* Lady of the ! 


prod 
Hamblin truly merits the extraord 


Lake have been iced im fine style Nor is the 
legitimate drama neglected 
nary success, which has accompanied his exertions 

Signorina Stella, a pupil of Rossina, and recently the prima donna 
at Naples and Milan, will shortly give a concert in this city—on 


which occasion she will be assisted by much eminent talent 
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THE DAYS OF JOY ARE GiONk. 



































A FAVOURITE BALLAD—THE MUSIC COMPOSED BY G. HERBERT RODWELL. 
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| rem the Signal. New mvsic.—The popular composer of “ She wore a wreath 


MISCELLANY. 





if . , . . . 
|| Exremporangous ¢.er.—One of Mr. Charles E. Horn’s most 


roses," 


Mr. J. P. Knight, has recently produced several new songs 























From the Southern Literary Messenger. successful efforts in the musical way, was a glee, composed in four and ballads, which have made what is technically termed, among awe 
THE WATER.—BY MRS. SEBA SMITH | or five minutes, at a party given a few evenings since by a distin- the profession, hits. These will shortly issue from the presses ( T 
guished political, literary, and musical amateur, who wasa candidate Firth and Hall, J. L. Hewitt and Co., and Davis and Horn. The 
' ili : ; : 
How beautiful the water is And then the kindred drops embrace, | for Senator at the late election. Dr. F., who happened to be pre- | melody to the following words may be had of the last named tir 
Didst ever think of it, And singing, on they go, |\sent, stated that he had seen, an t before bace ] ceed fu j ! 1 
When down it tumbles from the skies |To dance beneath the witlow tree, | S@nt, stated that he had seen, an hour or two belore, on a tobacco- It ts exc eedingly beautiful, and was sung with rapturous applause 
As ina merry fit? And glad the vale below. nist’s sign in Chatham-street, the following lines : by Mr. Knight at his concert at the Citv-Hotel 
It josties, ringing as it falls, | } , «“ We thr 7 c} 
On all that’s in its way— How beautiful the water is ad . ree. Cupid ‘mid the roses play ing, 
1 hear it dancing on the roof. It loves to come at night, Brothers be t ee - 
. T " ‘ . > In one caus Sportive as a wayward child, 
Like some wild thing at play. |To make you wonder in the morn n one cause I “| 
: | To see the earth so bright; He snuffs, Met a pretty maiden straying— 
Tis rushing now adown the spout To find a youthful gloss is spread He puffs, is he spoke in accents mild “J 
And gushing oyt below ; On every shrub and tree, Aud I chaws.” “ty ' etl - : ' 
A happy thing the water is, And flowrets breathing on the air, The ner ’ ; , ell me, gentle maiden, why ; 
While sporting'thus, I know Their odours pure and free. They were immediately se¢ by the composer, and the glee was Thou bast wandcred here to-day. shisk 
The earth is dry, and parch'd with heat, | ; sung by the company, with most ludicrous effect Like von pretty butterfly? 
And it hath longi to be \A dainty thing the water is, ; Ret l I butterfly “] 
Released from ot the selfish cloud, |__ It loves the flowret’s cup, Ist voice—treble—Mr. Hone—“ He snuffs Away! away! away r 
To cool the thirsty tree To nestle mid the odour there, 2d voice—tenor—Mr Horn—** He puffs po ; 7 
* ° And fill its petals up— 34 voice—base—Dr. Francis—And | chaws '” Then the gentle maiden, sighing, " 
7 » . * » ? 1 v 
It washes, rather rudely too, It hangs its gems on every leaf, Three vorces—"* He snufls—he puffs—he chaws Blushed and answered with a smile, 
anit pebide the pretty thing A va th a wae pote e smile $9 emote * Wild flowers at the fountain ly ing de 
o chi © pre n And then the water wins the smile, . waa aie } = . . P Bnals om ; . t 
er dest wpen tie face. ais Radcens dade Gas won | ANoTHER JonaTHan.—<An old lady in the west of England for Tempted me to roam awhile ; atl 
It scours the tree, till every leaf | twenty successive years has darned stockings with the same needle ; There the silver waters flow,— ds 
: ; ' : : ; 
a freed from dust or stain, - — —— 10 Aor ne ba | m fact, so used was the needle to its work, that frequently on the Prithee ask me not to stay! ed 
waits til leaf and branch are still ome tis wondre na | ’ - : . th 7 
re tome to aun. 1 No spot can ever lonely be, lady s leaving the room, it would continue to darn without her I must to the fountain go, | 
If water sparkles there— | When the old lady died the needle was found by her relatives, and Awav' away! away!” me 
Drop after drop, is tinkling down It hath a thousand tongues of mirth, | for a long time no one could thread it, nor could they discover what u 
To kiss the stirring brook, Of grandeur, or delight ; | : Love, his bow and arrows seizing, anter 
“ es aaa - ys ctec e threads, when, by microscopic observation, they ob- - 
Tho water dimp!*s from beneath And every heart is gladder made, | obstructed the threads, v f byt CO} bservation, they ot lanshed to hear the maiden epesk 
With its own joyous look— When water greets the sight. || served a tear in the eve of it! 1 as k ” fs “8 I ’ _ 
| a ae hen with isses solt and pleasing, 
—-— wo Computsory Tears.—A countryman in the north of England had “ay ; 4 ne 
: if ' osanrt . . “— . Press'd her rosy-dimpled cheek 
Sincerity anv FLaTTeRy.—lIn the time of Garrick, a violinist of || been so unkind a husband, so severe a father, so rigid a master, and Sania: Cin tk toe te a me oN 
} swilti I e how he a . ; 
the name of Richards led the band at Drury-lane theatre, who, with || so bad a neighbour in general, that not a tear was shed at his funeral. ‘ Pri thee ask me not to stay.” \ 
. . — } 1 . - es ne m ‘ 
very limited alfilities, possessed a degree of vanity that continually |/'‘The sexton observed, that he had officiated in that capacity forty- And off the little urchin ‘fle w, “Hy 
tempted him tp lay baits for professional compliments. Feeling |' five years, and that an instance of the sort had never happened be- cha \ aaa? eanw : 
hurt that the great actor had never once praised his performance, |/ fore ; and that it might not disgrace the village, he seized a little bov wan re s : ming 
he, one day injeompany, ventured to say to him, ** Though, sir, you | and lugged his ears most severely, which soon produced the desired B \ } ; P acainst he? po 
‘ 4 | . J - : PIG _ ug “tion again 
are flattered sp much, you never yourself condescend to flatter any || effect of tears. ' “ _ = TRIGAMY “ee woman br ughe an action ag neo The 
” “ ‘ ” . ‘ » 66 ~ » wsband for bigamy, which was sect asice by his proving @ = . 
one. No, sir,” replied Garrick, ‘not even you. But, instead |! Pesventive or seEaLovsy.—A beautiful young lady having called ape siete, gen dl orl pod pe apeaty 4. r4 er fas 
of flattery, accept my sincerity : in the presence of this good com- || lout an ugly gentleman to dance with her, he was astonished at the . —— cenera 
pany, I pronounce you to be—a regular, rude, rough, rugged rasper ‘condescension, and believ ing that she was in love with him, in a very Published . ' No. 1 Bere! aaa sen al 
‘ Sat s tne re 8 Si 
A pay Too tate.—La Fontaine was so absent as to call and visit || pressing manner desired to know why she had selected him from Br emg - “a ae a ba pone “ a a aii +“ all cases, 0 ‘ , 
? oadw erims, ” S pe mul ) ir ‘ 
a friend whose funeral he had attended. He was much surprised l |the rear of the company. “Because, sir,” replied the lady, “my advance. All letters must be post cc, ead di ae on the ole oaey- 
at first, but recollecting himself, said, * It is trae enough, for I was | husband commanded me to select such a partner as should not give gates, 
there.” | him cause for jealousy.” George P. Scott, Printer, corner of Gold and John-streets The 
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